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Hats. 


Is there any necessity, apart from fashion, 
for wearing hats? The ancient world did not 
always wear one, and was nota bit more afflicted 
with headache than the modern; half of the 
latter does not wear it. The Hindoo is for- 
bidden to use one by his creed, and among the 
mass of the people the rule is carefully obeyed. 
Four hundred millions of people at least never 
cover the head voluntarily; neither do the 
charity-schocl boys of London; neither do 
European and American women of the higher 
class, unless we call a wisp of muslin, stiffened 
with a plait or two of straw, or a few inches of 
fine wire, covering. None of them suffer from 
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its absence, and there is no a priori reason why 
a cylinder of buff-covered paper, which only 
covers the crown, which does not protect the 
neck, or the ears, or the eyes, or anything, 
except the mere top of the head, should add so 
greatly to the general health. It certainly adds 
nothing to comfort, for of all imbecile contri- 
vances for impeding the traveler’s progress in 
a wind, commend us to the hat, while it reduces 
us to the use of that still more annoying con- 
trivance, an umbrella. Were it not for the hat, 
a good overcoat would be a perfect protection; 
but we must have umbrellas to save the fragile 
constructions which, at nine dollars a piece, 
are spoiled if they are dented, injured if a sharp 
wind strikes them, and utterly ruined by a 











pelting shower of rain. As to beauty, there 
have been head-dresses which improve men’s 
appearance—the cap of maintenance does, and 
so does the sombrero—but the hat of civiliza- 
tion is an object of ridicule alike to the artist 
and the savage, to the great painter, who will 
only attempt it when thrown on one side, and 
the half-civilized man, who quite seriously 
nicknames the European who has conquered 
him the ‘‘being who wears a hat,” and feels 
that the epithet consoles him for subjugation. 
Cool we believe the stove-pipe is, or would be 
if it were white, cooler, probably, than any 
other covering, except a thick turban, but this 
is its sole advantage, and even this requires 
the qualification that in a hot day, or a hot 
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climate, the hat is useless without some folds 
of muslin or linen falling over the neck. As 
for its universal use, it is used by about one- 
tenth of mankind, that tenth never uses it in 
boyhood, in play-ground or the field, by the 
seaside or on the farm, at sea or in battle, when 
at ease or when abroad, or, in short, in any 
one position in which they can by possibility 
invent a good excuse for wearing anything else. 
That substitutes have not succeeded, we admit, 
but that is because all substitutes yet tried 
have been devised with a view to picturesque 
effect, and a picturesque head-dress does not 
accord with the unpicturesque body-dress of 
the day. But the failure of substitutes no 
more proves that the original is good, than the 
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failure to cure cholera proves that cholera is a 
mild disease; all it shows is the deficient in- 
ventiveness of those who have attempted it. 
es om 
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Over 100,000 Copies Sold . 


Of Nos. 1 and 2. 


The success of this New Family Paper has been 
beyond all precedent, more yearly subscriptions 
having been received to it than to any publication 
of the times. 

With Nos. 1 and 2 of Tae Cummey Corner 


’ i t te, 
pee ve gratuitously, a magnificent pla 


Grand of the Notabilities of 
the Nation at the White House, 1865. 


The picture contains nearly 100 portraits of our 
most celebrated Generals, Statesmen and Civili- 
ans, also of many of our most distinguished 
American ladies. The likenesses are admirable, 
having been taken from photographs by Brady. 

This is the most costly gift plate ever presented 
by any publisher in the United States, having 
been produced at an expense of 


Every family should posses this truly national 
and carefully preserve it, as it will trans- 

mit to future generations the men who have re- 
stored our great national unity. It is especially 
valuable, as it contains an excellent likeness of 
our late lamented President, introducing General 
Grant and his wife to Mrs. Lincoln. This costly 
plate is the first of a series which it is our in- 
tention to present to our regular subscribers. 

The splendid gift plate will be sent to all sub- 
scribers. ; 

With No. 4 was presented an outline engrav- 
ing, being a key to the gift plate. 

Tur Cuimney Corner is issued every Tues- 


day in New York. 
tt is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had 


by ordering the same of any News Agent. 
Terms for the Chimney Corner: 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH NUMBER. 


One copy, three months............ cocccccoccoees $1 00 
One copy, six months,.......-+-seccceseseeeeeeers 2 00 
One COPY, ONE YOAT.......- ec ecevcvesesvececcceces 4 00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 

Wrapper ....+++00+- 000d0s00 c0esseseresecoeccs 7 50 


Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 

WIBPPEL, .00ccscceccceccesesecccccccscececees 15 

Five copies; OMG YOaTr........ceceseseeceeees 20 
(With an extra copy gratis to the person 


sending a club of five.) 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 


Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book pub- 
lished) for OME YeaF.........eeeeeeeesccceeesees 700 
Address FRANK 


LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


Barnum’s Museum, at Winter Garden, 
Broadway, osite Bond street. Afternoon at 3; 
pad at Tx. Last week of the splendid artists, 
NICOLO TROUPE, lion-hearted TALLEEN BROTHERS, 
NICOLO, THE CHILD WONDER, the youngest Flyin 
fra) ormer living; BARNUM’S COMBINATIO 
PANTO COMPANY. Tony Denier and C. K. Fox 
in two new Characters. The laughable Pantomime of 
JOOCKO; or, THE BRAZILIAN APE, in which the entire 
company will appear. Previous to Pantomime, grand 
DIVERTISEMENT by the Nicolo Troupe, Talleen 
Brothers, Young Nicolo the Child Wonder, Miss Emma 
Shell, W. B. ison, Comic and Extemporaneous 
The great living curiosities: Mammoth Fat 
660 Ib; Nova Scotia Giantess, over 
; the Circassian Family. Doors open at 2 
o’Gock. Admission 30 cents; Chi m under ten, 15 
cents; parquette and balcony, 66 cents. 











t object of persons who have 
noni great oles feel Few of disease, is a 
remedy. Many think that biliousness is the cause, and 


use medicines which but feeds the disease. To all who 


eel thus we eat that they try a bottle of the RED 
SACKET , which will invigorate the system 
and produce perfect health. . 
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Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
edsireseed to FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl street, New York. 


CAUTION! 


We would respectfully caution the public 
and our subscribers in the Western States against a 
woman styling herself Mrs. O. Loomis, who is in the 
habit of collecting subscriptions and receiving money 
for Patierns, etc. She is an impostor. We have no 
traveling agents. 








Tw special American correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times has convinced himself, by careful 
inquiry, that the stories of the treatment of the 
Northern by the Seuth were true. He 
hes seen and conversed with victims of the South, 
and believes that in the Libby prison, close to Mr. 
Davis’ house, the were literally starved, 
that boxes of food were sent by their friends, but 
the authorities refused to distribute them, and 
“the prisenets died from hunger in sight of 
plenty.” At Andersonville, 15,000 Northern pri- 


buried, all dead of fever and hunger 
aake ‘Son a piece of land, without even 
with a tropical sun beating 


naving been kept 
@ tent to cover them, 





on their heads, and withovt food enough given 
them to keep a dog alive.” It is for permitting 
this, which he could have stopped by an order of 
two lines, that, says the writer, “the North 
hungers for the execution of Mr. Davis.” 

Mr. Gatz, who believes that he has discovered 
the secret of making gunpowder innocuous, has 
patented and revealed his plan. He mixes glass, 
ground very fine, with the powder in the propor- 
tion of four to one, and the powder will then bear 
to be stirred with a red-hot without explod- 
ing. There is, we believe, no question whatever 
of the facts, the only doubt being as to their value. 
Clearly the mixture will want five times the room 
of the simple powder, and even if that can be 
provided, two or three questions have to be 
answered, How long does the powder take to sift, 
and what must it be sifted through, powder being 
usually wanted in a hurry? Will the glass shake 
down from the rolling of the ship, and will not the 
glaze of the powder be gradually injured, thus 
materially injuring its force? Itis stated that the 
invention was tried, in 1835, by M. Piobert, a 
Frenchman, who employed fine sand, but was not 
found practically valuable. 





A Soorery has been organized in London for the 
purpose of explorations in the Holy Land, to be 
conducted to meet the critical requirements of 
modern archwological science.’ Upwards of $10,000 
have been raised, and Capt. Wilson, who has 
for sometime been engaged in the same field, 
has been delegated to superintend the explora- 
tions. He is to operate chiefly in Jerusalem and 
Nabalus, and will commence work in October. 
Capt. Wilson lately levelled across from the Medi- 
terranean to the Dead Sea, with two different in- 
struments, and found that the depression of the 
surface of the Dead Sea on the 12th of March, 1865, 
was 1,292 feet, but from the line of driftwood ob- 
served along the border of the Dead Sea, it was 
found that the level of the water at some period of 
the year, probably during the winter freshets, 
stands two feet sixinches higher,which would make 
the least depression 1289.5 feet. Capt. Wilson also 
learned from inquiry among the Bedouins, and 
from European residents in Palestine that during 
the early summer the level of the Dead Sea is 
lower by at least six feet; this would make the 
greatest depression to be as near as possible 
1,298 feet. Most of the previous observations for 
determining the relative level of the two seas 
gave most discordant results. The Dead Sea was 
found by one to be 710 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean, by another to be on the same level, 
by another to be 710 feet lower, and by another 
to be 1,446 feet lower ; but the most recent before 
that now given, by the Duc de Luynes and 
Lieut. Vignes, of the French navy, agrees with 
Capt. Wilson’s result in a very remarkable man- 
ner, considering that the result was obtained by 
barometric observation, the depression given by 
them being 1,286 on the 7th of June, 1864, which 
at most differs only 12 feet from the truth, if we 
suppose the Dead Sea was then at his lowest. 

Men are full of faults, and it would be very 
wonderful if women, with a worse education and 
fewer incentives to highmindedness than men 
have, were really the ingenuous, patient, un- 
blemished beings some people would have us 
suppose them, One can scarcely imagine a man 
being overtaken by a worse calamity than a wife 
who harasses his soul with stupid jealousies or 
senseless caprices, or wastes his substance in 
frivolous extravagance, or neglects her house and 
her children and her servants, and lets all things 
go as they list. There are creatures of this kind 
whom no sense of obligation ever seems to reach, 
and whom in time not even a saint could continue 
to endure. John Wesley’s wife, for instance, 
wearied him to death with unreasonable jealousies. 
She refused to let him have needful sums of 
money, because, as she insisted, he wanted to pour 
it into the laps of the abandoned women. She 
followed him with all manner of outrageous 
calumnies. She ran away from her husband 


several times, until at last she was not asked to [ 


return. ‘‘ Non eam reliqui, non dimisi, non 
revocabo,” was Wesley’s entry on the subject in his 
journal. Yet, on her tombstone at Camberwell, 
somebody has set forth that she was ‘‘ a woman of 
exemplary piety, a tender parent, and a sincere 
friend.” This is always the case. Bad and odious 
men get the reputation they deserve. Bad and 
odious women, always provided they can produce 
their “ marriage lines” upon occasion, never fail 
to secure an endless number of sentimental 
partizans and gushing sympathizers. No doubt 
Mrs. Wesley found plenty of people. to believe that 
her husband was a bypocritical profligate, and 
that she was a shorn lamb, or torn dove, or 
something of the sort, Peevish shrews and 
outrageous viragoes fall to the lot of men who 
have not John Wesley’s loftiness of spirit, or his 
purity and devoutness and power of self-control. 





M. Durr, Procureur-General of France, re- 
cently made a report in the Senate on Prostitu- 
tion and its increase in the French capital and 
provinces, which he supported by a remarkable 
and plain-spoken speech. He boldly charged a 
large portion of the evil with which he and the 
committee, of which ha was chairman, had to 
deal, upon the bad example set to the lower 
orders by what are called the higher classes of 
French society, Luxury in personal adornment, 
expensive dress, and the love of jewelry, he 
averred, accounted for three-fourths of the evil. 
But M. Dupin did not inform the Senate (it would 
have been madness for him to do so, and, besides, 
his wholesome words would, in that case, never 
have gained publicity) that the blame of extrava- 
gance and luxury which now prevails among 
those of the higher circles in France who frequent 
the Imperial Court is chargeable upon the court 


which are splendid and p:etentious without 
being artistic, so has the Empress Eugenie set 
the exgmple of an unbounded and insensate 
luxury in dress to the ladies of the Empire. 
George IV. invertéd maraschino ; the 88 
Eugenie invented crinoline—an invention which 
has already cost millions of money and a holocaust 
of human lives. It would be no exaggeration tosay. 
that the number of lives which have been sacri- 
ficed to that tremendous shrine of fashion, and 
which we owe entirely to the Empress, at least 
equals the number of those which have been 
wasted upon the ambitious schemes of her hus- 
band. For years past it has been known that 
the lady visitors invited to Fontainbleau and St. 
Cloud have been required to provide themselves 
with dresses not only sufficient for a daily change, 
but for three changes every day, and no dress is 
expected to make its appearance twice during the 
visit. The haberdashers and dressmakers, of 
course, applaud this régime to the skies, just as 
the builders and stone-masons regard ‘the Em- 
peror and M. Haussmann as their Providence. 
But what is the result? In the latter case an 
immense increase of the National Debt; in the 
other, private ruin and accumulation ¢f private 
debt. After condemning the fact that the com- 
mittee had been a secret one, and referring to the 
action of the Government with regard to the 
social sore—covering it with shame on the one 
side and legalizing it on the other—M. Dupin 
spoke as follows : 

“*I believe the police does its duty, and from the top 
to the bottom of society it has enough todo. We talka 
great deal about the lower classes, but we don’t say half 
enough about the higher ones, who are much more 
difficult to reach and muvh easier tosee. We talk about 
the women who exhibit themselves in the street to 
attract admiration. What about those who display 
themselves in splendid carriages and attract the atten- 
tion of every r-by? What do we see in the 
highest circles of society? Do they not take pattern*by 
the very persons of whom we are g, and it 1s not 
the Phryne of the streets who sets an example to the 
fashionable lady? Your committee complains of the 

of photographs at five sous apiece. Go to your 
eatres, and you will see o: ls a hundred times 
worse than the photographs of which they complain. 
There is another reason, and I think it right to speak 
still of the higher classes, because examples descend 
from above to below, before they reascend from below 


to above. Is it not plain that much of this evil arises 
from the exaggerated luxury which bas lately come into 
fashion with re; to dress? The wealthiest men in 


the land tremble at it, and every season produces its 
revelations of tradesmen’s bills whic» the largest for- 
tunes are almost unable to satisfy, even after long delays 
of payment. These examples ace copied by the inferior 
classes, who think by that means to establish an 
equality. Every woman determines to dress like her 
neighbor. La Fontaine, in one of his fables, was 
merry at the expense of the frog who wished to make 
himself as big as an ox; but, as the fashions of the 
resent day are, the frog succeeds in doing so. The 
has only to put a crinoline around her and she is 
as large as the greatest in the land. When a woman 
wishes to exhibit herself at a féte, and to make some 
figure there, and she has not the means to enabie her to 
do so, self-love carries the day. She knows that her 
husband’s pockets are not very full, so she dresses 
herself upon trust, she signs biils and promissory 
notes, and tor these she must find endorsers—a trans- 
action which is inevitably fatal to her virtue. Such, 
gentlemen, is our present state of society, and this is 
what requires correction. Where there are no morals, 
the laws are vain. There are societies called temper- 
ance societies. For my part, I should like to see 
a society of virtuous matrons, mothers of families who, 
without abandoning the graces of costume, or even the 
luxury which their fortune permits them, would set 
the example of denying themselves the useless and 
uous, and who would, by that means, relieve 
from the evil effects of a bad example those other 
classes who fall into the depths by their vain endeavors 
to reach a summit which they have not strength to 
attain.” 





Tae London Spectator, noticing the reply of Mr, 
Johnson, to the representation made by the Vir- 

i against the $20,000 exemption clause in 
the Amnesty Proclamation, observes: 


“The Virginians, as they retired, must have realized, 
for the first time, what a Southerner had done for them, 
when he murdered Mr. Lincoln, assassinated the one 
man in the Union, who felt as a King, bound to restrain 
and protect all 2, @ ruler essentially constructive, 
and substituted for him a man with the ideas of Danton, 
the power of a conqueror, and the legal authority of the 
elected chiet of a mighty State, a ruler essentially de- 
structive. The bitterest abolitionist in the Union could 
not have chosen out of Maine or Massachusetts a man 
so certain to pulverize Southern society as this South- 
— whom a Sou assassin has placed at the head 





Tue secession press of London cannot give up 
its system of the misrepresentation of the North, 
even now when misrepresentation can be of no 
service to anybody. It seems to have grown into 
an ineradicable habit. Thus, the Saturday [e- 
view, reviewing the results of the war, endeavors 
to glorify bravery, and fearlessness. of exposure, 
by enumerating the number of Southern Generals 
lulled in the war, as compared with the number 
of Northern officers. “Very few Northern Gen- 
erals,” it says, “‘ now, we believe, holding a high 
command, were killed or wounded in battle ; Gens. 
Lyon and Kearney being among the rare ex- 
ceptions.” Of course the Saturday Review never 
heard of Sedgwick, Wadsworth, Stevens, Rey- 
nolds, Berry, and the dozens of others who sealed 
their devotion to the Union with their blood, 





Tae London Atheneum opens a notice of ‘* The 
Isthmus of Panama, by Charles T. Bidwell, British 
Vice-Consul at Panama,” as follows: “We are 
rather in doubt, and quite ready to concede the 
full benefit of that doubt, whether the author 
‘means to be facetious or not, when in his intro- 
duction he tells us that he understands nothing 
about book-making. Mr. Vice-Consul Bidwell 
might have been quite easy onthat point, Con- 
sidering that this is his first attempt in the book 
line, and that out of 400 and odd pages, 300 are 
bodily taken from other authors, with acknowledg- 
ment, and of the remainder a good many without 
acknowledgment, we think he shows a dexterity 
in the use of scissors and paste, of which, under 
proper cultivation, great things may yet be ex- 
pected.” 











itself. Just as the Emperor has dazzled the eyes 
and contented the appetite of the ouvrier by re- | 
building Paris, and covering it with buildings | 


— From the 1st of December to the Ist of May, 1865, 


| there were 176 fires in the city-—the alleged loss was 


over $4,000,000, insurance $3,000,000—the total amoun' 





TOWN COSSIP. 


Dickens says in one of his lively novels, 
“that three consecutive fine days drives hackdrivers 
into atheism,” or as some phrase it, “‘the existence of 
a great first cause.”” It must be confessed that nothing 
can be more trying to a hackman’s nerves than to sit 
hour after hour waiting for a fare, “worse” off than 
even the angler, who sits with his bait in the water with- 
out catching any fish, but who now and then has the 
slight excitement of anibble. Now what three corsecu- 
tive fine days did for a drivers religion, three cc 
tive days in New York without some monster defalca- 
tion has done for us—we almost begin to velieve in the 
honesty of Wall street. Yes, reader, it is a fact, we have 
had the world revolve on its axis several times, and it 
has not turned up either a Ketchum ora Jenkins. Of 
course, we have not the gift of foresight, and what the 
next summersault ot that old acrobat, Father Time, 
thay do, we cannot say; perhaps make amends for lost 
time, and*give us defaulters by the dozen. Apropos of 
Jenkins, we notice that the usual discriminative ten- 
dresse of the New York bar has been displayed in the 
case of the “pretty waiter girl,’”” who has been dis- 
charged from custody, while that nameless animal, be- 
tween whom and herself she confessed “a limited 
friendship” existed, has been most properly remanded 
to prison. That he worked upon the fears of that poor 
imbecile rogue is evident, but common sense tells all— 
who possess it—that the last person in the world he 
would reveal his financial villany to would be his inam- 
orata. Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, for October, has 
treated this matter very philosophically, and all inter- 
ested in commercial and domestic security, cannot do 
better than read what it says on that subject. 

‘Lhere have been numerous arrivals from the fashion- 
able watering-places and summer resorts. The sudden 
and somewhat unwonted change in the weather has 
sent the butterflies home. As we write this in one of 
the pleasant parlors of the Union Hotel we see several 
of the crime de la créme drive away, after bidding the 
most cordial adieuz to that host par excellence, Warren 
Leland—although, in mentioning one, it must be con- 
sidered we mean all; since what the Kembles were to the 
drama the Lelands are to hospitality. 

Another unpleasant topic of the week has been the 
prevailing mode of murder, namely, the “ railroad;” 
not but what there are numerous other ways of shuffling 
off the mortal coil if a man is absolutely bent upon 
suicide, such as paying a few attentions to the fair crea- 
tures, whose natural arguments are revolvers, or taking 
your family on a picnic, which is an invitation to all the 
neighboring rowdies to insult your wife and beat your 
brains out if you venture to object. As for punishment, 
are there not those convenient justices who fine the 
ruffians a dollar, and let them go, with the advice “not 
to be quite so piayful in future, as some people have a 
vulgar prejudice against murder and outrage!”” Don’t 
smile, reader, this really occurred at a little town up the 
Hudson, not a month ago. A set of rowdies from 
Albany actually took possession of the place, robbed the 
stores, outraged the women, and shot several citizens; 
and when some of them were captured, they were dis- 
missed with a caution and a fine of $10! 

The theatres have been well attended, as they deserved 
tobe. The Keans atthe Broadway, Barnum’s unrivaled 
entertainments at the Winter Garden, where there is 
always novelty and attraction for all classes. “ Arrah na 
Pogue”’ still runs its triumphant course at Niblo’s, which 
it deserves to do, since both dramatist and manager have 
done their best to make an excellent acting play. The 
scenery is especially admirable. Hermann, the prestidi- 
gitateur, Se a season of thirty nights at the Aca-, 
demy of Music on the 11th of September. He announces 
that all the tricks he will introduce are entirely new; 
some are said to be very interesting, especially those 
relating to specie, and which recommend him to Presi- 
dent Johnson asa capital Secretary of the Treasury—that 
is to say, if we mean to resume specie payments, 











EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—The President has ordered the com. 
mandant of fort Warren to do all in his power to render 
Alex. H. Stephens as comfortable as possible. 


——Postmaster Gen. Dennison declines bein, e 
didate tor the Ohio Senatorship. —— 


—— Col. J. J. Scibels, of Montgomery, Ala., died in 
that city on the 8th of August. He wn formerly U. 8. 
Minister to Belgium, and was a Douglas man in 1860— 
he joined the rebels, but on his surrender gave all his 
efforts to promote reconstruction. 


— On the 22d of A st, @ passenger train on the 
ne be =, was thrown — the track near 
edford, by running over a cow—about 1 
seriously hurt. ah asics 


—— The Government has closed all the machi 
shops in Norfolk, and discharged the hands. - 


—— The Postmaster has ordered the resum: 
mail traffic in Georgia, tines 


—— In the Tribune of the 234 of August, Mr. Horace 
Greeley handsomely says: “I now see that God’s way 
was better than any that I contemplated.” 


—— The city cars are becoming so great a nuisance, 
by reason of over-crowding, that an act is to be intro- 
duced into the Legislature to meet this growing evil. 


—— The defalcation of Jenkins has called consider- 
able attention to the cash accounts of the bank-tellers, 
and several examinations have been made—two only of 
that class have been found deficient, and of these the 
securities of one made up the amount. 


—A man named Gladwin recently obtained from 
the proprietors of the St. Nicholas Hotel, by means of 
a forged order, railroad bonds and other valuable 
securities to the amount of $240,000. They were all 
recovered from the various parties in whose hands 
the thief had lodged them for sale, 


——— The Buenos Ayreans have resolved to call tho 
first town built in a certain district they have named, 
Lincoln, in honor ot our martyred President. 


—— Judge Florence McCarthy, of the Marine Court, 
died on Sunday, the 20th of August, in his 42d year. 


—— Hiram Kenny, aged only 27, has been committed 
for trial for marrying four wives in four years. 

—— Frederick Seward has so much recovered from 
his recent severe injuries, that it is confidently ex- 
pected he will soon resume his duties as Assistant Scc- 
retary of State. 


~——— A Northern firm has leased Jamestown Island in 
dames river, and are preparing it for crItivation. 

—— It is stated that the colored troo 
mustered out of service. a7, Se ae te 


—— Genevieve Lyons, the pretty waiter girl, was dis- 
charged from custody on the 23d of Angucl there being 
no evidence to prove that she knew the money Jenkins 
gave her was stolen. Brown, her butcher friend, was, 

owever, remanded to the Tombs. 
— Col. J. J. Morrison, whose 
in vol. 18, has been breveted a adier-General for 
his gallant services. He has returned with his regi- 
ment, 16th N, ¥. V. heavy artillery, but tearfully di- 
minished in numbers, They entered the service 4,000 
strong. 


—— An English officer, Col. Fremantle, has been 
testifying to the excellent treatment our Union prison- 
ers received from such wretches as Wirtz, against 


it we published 





of insurance paid was $1,570,000, + 


whom such atrocities have been proved that a triay 
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would seem superfluous, except for the sake of mere 
legal form. Col. Fremantle shows how little his 
veracity is worth, since, after testifying to the kindness 
of the rebels towards our unhappy men, he says: “‘ The 
Federal authorities let the rebel prisoners rot on John- 
son’s Island.”’ 

— The banking-houce of Cole, Sumner & Co., of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, has suspended payment, in cuon- 
sequence of the Ketchum trauds. 7 

—— The census of Chicago has just been completed— 
she contains 177,966 inhabitants. 

— Mr. Knight, formerly landlord of the Sewell 
House, Broadway, who was crushed under the ruins of 
the wall of the St..Charles Hotel on the 7th of August, 
died on the 24th of August. 

— An amusing incident occurred on the Detroit 
railroad; an officer, who was conveying a female prisoner 
from w on the cars, had occasion to go into 
another car for a short time. The conductor commng 
along in the meantime, not knowing she was a prisoner, 
asked her for her fare, which she refusing to #™; he 
had the train and the woman put off. The 
annoyance of the policeman can imagined when he 
discovered that his bird had escaped, 


SS 
“pen, is now pi g 

the rebel eon who superintended the place, declares, 
that but for this man’s incredible barbarity, 75 per cent. 
of the deaths might have been prevented—in other 
words, three-fourths of over 11,000 persons were mur- 
dered by this monster. 


— We notice a case of rapid justice in Boston. On 
the night of the 13th of August, four rufifians, named 
Van Weimer, Northridge, Shay and Dolan, outraged a 
woman. On the 23d August they were tried, com- 
mitted and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

—— The gunboat Donegal, which arrived in New 
York on the 24th of August, reports, that while towing 
the steamer Commodore McDonough from Port Royal, 
the latter sprung a leak on the 23d of August, and was 
abandoned of water. The crew was all saved by the 
Donegal. 


—— A meeting was held in Jersey City on the 24th cf 
A to omet measures to prevent the dumping ol 
g in the public ways. 
— Railroad accidents are becoming the rule, and 
—> exception, On the 24th of August there was a 
on between a passenger and freight train, on the 
Oil Oreck Railroad, near Tiiusville, by which nine per- 
sons were killed and 17 wounded; and on the 23d of 
August an excursion train, filled with passengers, re- 
turning to Boston from a picnic party, at Abingdon, on 
the Old Colony Railroad, came in collision with a hand- 
car on the track, in which were two men. The engine, 
baggage, smoking, and four passenger cars were thrown 
from the track, three of the latter being capsized down 
an embankment. They contained nearly 150 passen- 
gers, including many ladies, who were taken out 
th h the windows. Wonderful to say, only seven 
were hurt, and none of them seriously. The cars, 
however, were badly shatte 
—- A “ mountain of silver,” or at all events a moun” 
tain containing vast quantities of the metal, has been 
discovered in the new State of Nevada. Its name is 
Silver Peak, it 18° east of San Francisco and about 70 
miles south of Austin, and 12 immensely rich lodes 
have already been opened. ‘The whole of Nevada is 
rich in silver, but this particular spot will, it is believed, 
rodnee more than any mines yet discovered. Close to 
fhe peak is an extinct crater, near it a vast deposit of 
salt, withi® sight a hill of pure sulphur, and around 
an endless stony desert, the whole scene suggesting 
strongly the picture which Miiton drew of hell. 


— Edward B. Ketchum, accused of forging gold 
checks to a large amount, was on the 25th of August 
arrested, near the house, No. 223 West 20th street, 
where, it appears, he has been concealed ever since vhe 
fo: ies became known. The sum of $48,000 was 
found in his possession. Ketchum takes his arrest very 
coolly. yn bag 4 he had inieurviews with the 
different members of his family. District Attorney 
Hall has entered a complaint against him, on behalf of 
the ple, at the First District Police Court. The date 
for Re. examination of the case, has not yet been fixed. 
Sorhe correspondence was found in Ketchum’s posses- 
sion, which seems to implicate other parties. 


For —The twenty-sixth annual report of the 
Registrar-General of births, deaths, and marriages in 
England has been issued. From this we learn that 


847,000 persons married, 727,417 children were born, 
and 473,837 persons died during the past year. With 
regard to marriages, the Registrar-General informs us 
that the cotton famine of 1861 and 1862 was reflected at 
once in the registers, and that the rate, which in 1860 
was as high as 1‘710 persons married to every 100 per- 
sons li , fell to 1°628 in 1861, and further to 1-614 in 
1862. In 1663 the crisis a passed, = good ong 
encow m es, al e proportion to every 

~) -by—} to 1-688, while the average of the last 
Genty years was 1°640. 


— On the 17th instant, a German author, living at 
Stu a Dr. Dulk, swam from Romanshorn to Fried- 
ric! en, a distance of about twelve miles, in six 
hours and a half. 


— Ita that the occupants of the 40 chairs of 
the Académie Frangaise count amongst them no less 
than five octogenarians, ten septuagenarians, and 13 
Be s. The oldest member on the list is M. 
Viennet, who was born in 1777, and is, consequently, in 
the 88th year of his age; the next in seniority are M, de 

2Ségur, 85; M. de Barante, 83; M. lupin, 82; M. Lebrun, 
80; M. Guizot, 78; the Duc de Broglie, 76; M. Ville- 
main, M. de Lamartine, M. Empis, and M. Berryer, 
each 75; M. de Pougerville, and M. Cousin, 73; M. 
Patni, 72; M. Flourens,71. The youngest member of 
the academy, as well as the last elected, is M. Prévost 
Paradol, aged 36. 


— The famous rose-tree, planted 1,000 years ago, 

| the Emperor Louis le Débonnaire, in the eastern choir 

the cathedral at Hildersheim, has been in particular- 

y fine bloom this season, and looks fresher and greener 

ever. Two shoots, which sprang up from the 

motty millennial roots of the tree in 1863, have attained 
the height of the roof. 


au A wy oy law for the abolition of slavery is to 
be brought into the Portuguese Cortes. That is good, 
but if the king will the first colonial governor 
who brcaks it that will be better. Even Southern 
slavery was endurable compared with the system which 

revails in the Portuguese colonies, where one of the 
a of races weilds absolute power made cruel by the 
fear of resistance. 


battle has been fought on the Parana, 
the grand South Americau river, commonly called 
from the name of its estuary, the Plate. Lopez, the 
Dictator of Paraguay, has declared war on Brazil 
and the Argentine Confederation, and on lith of 
June his fleet, consisting of eight steamers and 
six fiat boats, attacked the Brazilian fleet of nine 
gunboats off.Corrientes. The Paraguayans were as- 
sisted by a heavy battery on shore and fought splendidly, 
but after a combat of 15 hours they were de- 
feated, al) their flats, all but three of their 
steamers, 1,700 men. The Brazilians also suffered 
greatly, losing 19 officers and 300 men, and most of 
their steamers being rendered useless. Lopez, more- 
over, has an army below them which is erecting 
batteries on the river, and it is quite possible that the 

may not be able todescend. One Paraguayan 
army still occupies Corrientes, and another has entered 
the Brazilian province of Rio Grande, and taken Boria. 
It is asserted that had Lopez won the engagement he 
would have been master of the whole valicy of the 
Plate, have founded an pire, and decreed the 
summary extinction of slavery in Brazil. 


—A 











Homan Lire.—Hope writes the poetry of a 
boy, but memory that of a man. Man looks forward 
with es, but backward with sighs. Such is the wise 
providence of heaven. The cup of life is sweeter at 


the brim, the fisvor is impaired as we drink deeper, and 
are made bitter that we may not struggle 
takeu from our lips. 


the dregs 
when it is 








A BATTALION OF THE 71ST NEW 
YORK RECIMENT IN BOSTON. 


A satrazion of the 7lst regiment of New 
York, consisting of Companies B and H, numbering 125 
men, under command of Capt. A. M. Underhill, and 
accompanied by Dodworth’s band, paid a visit to Boston 
on the 16th of August. The command left the city of 
New York on the evening of the 15th by the steamer 
Metropolis, and breakfasted on the boat’ at Newport. 
They arrived in Boston shortly before eleven o’clock, on 
the second train from Newport, and were escorted from 
the depot by the Fusileers, where they were introduced 
to his honor Mayor Lincoln, who welcomed them in a 
speech, which was replied to by Capt. Underhill. In the 
afternoon they partook of a dinner at the American 
Hotel, afer which they visited the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, Bunker Hill, and other points of interest. 








FLOWER INFLUENCE. 


I saw the young flowers rise 
Last May, on Southern hills 
And by Virginian rills, 

A thousand heavenly eyes ; 

And I forgot the slain 

Who there might qnce hare lain. 


But while they gave me joy 

There came no whispered word 
From flowers my feet that stirred— 
**A prison murdered boy— 

Thy brother—lieth low 

Where our sweet kindred grow.” 


I know it now ; and when 
I marched with solemn tread, 
Where Spring her train hath spread, 
O’er Southern slopes again, 
More sternly I will long 
*To strike, and crush the wrong. 








A NICHT OF TERROR. 


In the fall of 1846, I was traveling eastward in 
a stage-coach from Pittsburg over the mountains. 
My fellow-passengers were two gentlemen and a 
lady. The elder gentleman’s appearance inter- 
ested me exceedingly. In years le seemed about 
thirty ; in air and manner he was calm, dignified 
and polished ; and the contour of his features w~s 
singularly intellectual, He conversed freely on 
general topics, until the road became more abrupt 
and precipitous ; but on my directing his atten- 
tion to the great altitude of a precipice, on the 
verge of which our coach wheels were leisurely 
rolling, there came a marked change over his 
countenance. His eyes, so lately filled with the 
light of mild intelligence, became wild, restless 
and anxious ; the mouth twitched spasmodically, 
and the forehead beaded with a cold perspiration. 
With a sharp, convulsive shudder, he turned his 
gaze from the giddy height, and clutching my 
arm tightly with both hands, he clung to me like 
a drowning man. 

“Use this cologne,” said thg lady, handing me 
a bottle, with the instinctive goodness of her sex. 

I sprinkled a little on his face, and he soon be- 
came somewhat more composed; but it'was not 
until we had traversed the mountain and des- 
cended to the country beneath, that his fine fea- 
tures relaxed from their perturbed look, and 
assumed the placid, quiet dignity I had first 
noticed. 

**T owe an apology to the lady,” said he, with 
a bland smile and gentle inclination of the head 
to our fair companion, “and some explanation to 
my fellow-travelers also, and perhaps I cannot 
better acquit myself of the double debt, than by 
recounting the cause of my recent agitation.” 

“Tt may pain your feelings,” delicately urged 
the lady. 

“On the contrary, it will relieve them,” was the 
respectful reply. 

Having signified our several desires to hear 
more, the traveler thus procesded : 

At the age of eighteen I was light of heart, 
light of foot, and I fear (here he smiled) light of 
head. A fine property on the mght bank of the 
Ohio acknowledged me as sole owner. I was 
hastening home to enjoy it, and delighted to get 
free from a college life. The month was October; 
the air was bracing, and the mode of conveyance 
a stage-coach like this, only more cumbrous. The 
other passengers were few—but three in all—an 
old gray-headed planter of Louisiana, his daugh- 
ter, a joyous, bewitching creature about seven- 
teen, and his son, about ten years of age. They 
were just returning from France, of which the 
young lady discoursed in terms so eloquent, as to 
absorb my entire attention. 

The father was taciturn, but the daughter was 
vivacious by nature, and we soon became so mu. 
tually pleased with each other, she as a talker, I 
as a listener, that it was not not until a sudden 
flash of lightning, and a heavy dash of rain against 
the coach-windows elicited an observation from 
my charming companion, that I noticed how night 
passed on. Presently there was a low, rumbling 
sound, and then several tremendous peals of thun- 
der, accompanied by successive flashes of light- 
ning. The rain descended in torrents, and an 
angry wind began to howl and moan by turns 
through the forest trees. 

I looked from the window of our vehicle. The 
night was dark as ebony, but the lightning revealed 
the danger of our road. We were on the edge of 
a frightful precipice. I could see at intervals, 
huge jutting rocks far away down on the sides, 
and the sight made me solicitous for the fate of 
my fair companion. I thought of the mere hair- 
breadths that were between us and eternity; a 
single little rock in the track of our coach wheels, 


a tiny billet of wood, a stray limb of a tempest- | 
torn tree, a restive horse, or a careless driver— | 


any of these might hurl us from our sublunary 
existence with the speed of thought. 

“*Tisa perfect tempest,” said the lady, as I with- 
drew my head from the window. “Howl loves 


af 


sudden storm. There is something so grand 
among the winds when fairly loose among the hills. 
I never encounter a night like this, but Byron’s 
magnificent description of a thundcr-sterm in the 
Jura immediately recurs to my mind. Dut <:c 
we on the mountains yet ?” 

** Yes, we have begun the ascent.” 

** Ts it not said to be dangerous ?” 

** By no means,” I replied, in as easy a tone as 
I could assume. 

*T only wish it was daylight, that we might en- 
joy the mountain scenery. But, Jesu Marie! 
what’s that ?” 

And she covered her eyes from the glare of a 
sheet of lightning that illumined the rugged 
mountain with brilliant intensity. Peal after peal 
of crashing thunder instantly succeeded ; there 
was a very volume of rain coming down at each 
thunder-burst, and with the deep moaning of an 
animal, as if in dreadful agony, breaking upon 
my ears, I found that the coach had come to a 
dead halt. 

Louise, my beautiful fellow-traveler, became 
pale as ashes. She fixed her searching eyes on 
mine with a look of anxious dread, and turning to 
her father, hurriedly remarked : 

** We are on the mountains !” . 

“T reckon so,” was the unconcerned reply. 

With instant activity, I put my head through 
the window, and called to the driver, but the only 
answer was the heavy moaning of an agonized 
animal borne past me by the swift wings of the 
tempest. I seized the handle of the door and 
strained at it in vain ; it would not yield a jot. At 
that instant I felt a cold hand on mine, and heard 
Louise’s voice faintly articulating in my ear, the 
appalling words: 

** The coach is being moved backwards !” 

God in Heaven! never shall I forget the fierce 
agony with which I tugged at that coach door, 
and called on the driver in tones that rivaled the 
force of the blast, while the dreadful conviction 
was burning in my brain that the coach was being 
moved slowly backwards ! 

What followed was of such swift occurrence, 
that it seems to me like a frightful dream. 

I rushed against the door with all my force, but 
it mocked my utmost efforts. One side of our 
vehicle was sensibly going down, down. The 
moaning of the agonized animal became deeper, 
and deeper, and I knew from the desperate 
plunges against his traces, that it was one of our 
horses. Crash upon crash of hoarse thunder 
rolled over the mountain, and vivid sheets of light- 
ning played around our devoted carriage, as if in 
glee at our misery. By its light I could see for a 
moment—only for a moment—the old planter 
standing erect, with his hands on his son and 
daughter, his eyes raised to heaven, and his lips 
moving like those of one in prayer. I could see 
Louise turn her ashy cheeks and superb eyes to- 
wards me, as if imploring my protection; and I 
could see the bold glance of the young boy flash- 
ing indignant defiance at the descending carriage, 
the war of elements, and the awful danger that 
awaited him. There wasa roll of thunder, a des- 
perate plunge, as if of an animal in the last throes 
of dissolution, a harsh grating jar, a sharp, pierc- 
ing scream of mortal terror, and I had but time 
to clasp Louise firmly with one hand round the 
waist, and seize the leather fastenings attached 
to the coach roof with the other, when We were 
precipitated over the precipice. 

I can distinctly recollect preserving conscious- 
ness, for a few second# of time, how rapidly my 
breath was being exhausted ; but of that tremen- 
dous descent, I soon lost all further individual 
knowledge by a concussion so violent that I was 
instantly deprived of sense and motion. 

The traveler paused. His features worked for 
a minute or two, as they did while we were on the 
mountain ; he pressed his hands across his fore- 
head, as if in pain, and then resumed his interest- 
ing story : 

On an humble couch, in an humble room, of a 
small country house, I next opened my eyes in 
this world of light and shade, of joy and sorrow, 
of mirth and madness; gentle hands smoothed 
my pillow, gentle feet glided across my chamber, 
and a gentle voice hushed for a while all my 
questionings. I was kindly tended by a fair 
young girl about sixteen, who refused for several 
days to nold any intercourse with me. At length, 
one morning, finding myself sufficiently recovered 
to sit up, I insisted on learning the result of the 
incident. 

** You were discovered,” said she, “‘ sitting on a 
ledge of rock, amidst the branches of a shattered 
tree, clinging to a part of the roof of your broken 
coach with one hand, and to the insensible form 
of a lady with the other.” 

**Ana the lady,” I gasped, scanning the girl’s 
face, with an earnestness that caused her to draw 
back and blush. 

**She was saved, sir, by the same means that 
saved you—the friendly tree.” 

**And her father and brother?” I impatiently 
demanded. 

“Were both found crushed to pieces at the 
bottom of the precipice, a great way below the 
place where my father and Uncle Joe got you and 
the lady. We buried their bodies in one grave, 
close by the clover patch down in our meadow 
ground,” ° 

** Poor Louise! Poor Orphan! God pity you!” 
I muttered, in broken tones, utterly unconscious 
that I had a listener. 

“God pity her, indeed, sir,” said the young 
girl, with a gush of heartfelt sympathy. ‘“‘ Would 
you like to see her?” she added. 

“Take me to her,” I replied. 

I found the orphan bathed in tears, by the 
grave of her buried kindred. She received me 
with sorrowful sweetness of manner. I will not 
detain your attention, by detailing the efforts I 
made to win her from her great grief, but briefly 
| acquaint you that I at last succeeded in inducing 
| her to leave her forlorn home in the South; and 
that twelve months after the dreadful occurrence 
which 1 have related, we stood at the altar to. 





| 


gether as man and wife. She still lives to bless 
my love with her smiles, and my children with 
her good precepts; but on the anniversary of that 
terrible night, she secludes herself in her room, 
and deyotes the hours of darkness to solitary 
prayer. 

** As for me,” added the travelér, while a faint 
flush tinged his noble brow at the avowal, “ as for 
me, that accident has made a p!.ysical coward of 
me, at the sight of a mountain precipice.” 

‘*But the driver,” urged our lady passenger, 
who had attended to the recital of the story with 
much attention ; ‘‘ what bécame of the driver? or 
did you ever learn the reason of his deserting his 
post ?” 

** His body was found on the road, within a 
few yards of the spot where'the coach went over. 
He had been struck dead by the same flash of 
lightning that blinded the restive horse.” 

The traveler here fell into a musing attitude, as 
if farther allusion to the subject would be un- 
pleasing to him. Shortly after this we reached 
the railroad station, where I parted with my 
fellow-passenger with lings of profound es- 
teem. 








A RATTLESNAKE STORY. 


Wr have hitherto supposed the day long since 
passed for chronicling a big snake fight in the vicinity 
ot the Central City, but such, it appears, is not the case, 
from a scene which recently transpired within a short 
drive from the Court-house. Some of the older resi- 
dents will remember a building which formerly stood 
on Prospect Hill, about six miles distant from Peoria, 
and which was destroyed some seven or eight years 
since. During the past season another house was erected 
near the same locality, and #1] that remained as relics of 
the old hotel was a partially filled excavation for a cellar 
and two well-preserved brick cisterns, which had boen 
kept covered up. Last week, the proprietor of the 
place, while busy with his wife in preparing their sum- 
mer fower-garden, found himself in want of a few 
bricks for the edge of the walks, Remembering the 
cisterns, he uncovered one of them, and finding it dry 
at the bottom, and only about six feet in depth, he 
jumped in, and commenced throwing out some of the 
best bricks he could pick from the walls. It seems there 
was a piece of plank, with one end partially embedced 
in the earth, that somewhat incommoded him, so, seiz- 
ing it with some exertion, he pulled it out and threw it 
to the top. What was his horror and surprise at the 
next moment to find that he had unearthed an enormous 
rattlesnake, and himself without a weapon in his hand! 
As the cistern was round, and only about five feet in 
diameter, he could not jump out; and the snake, bristl- 
ing with anger and rattling defiance, was ready for 
battle. His screams brouzht his wife to the scene; but 
she was so overcome with fright that she became power- 
less to render assistance. The snake, in the meantime, 
had commenced the fight, making repeated springs at 
him, but fortunately he managed, on each occasion, to 
to hit him upon the head with his boot, without rec: iv- 
ing a bite, the snake all the time becoming more defiant 
and enraged. During the whole scene, which lasted 
several minutes, the man did not lose his presence of 
mind, but, watching his chance, made several frantic 
efforts to jump bodily from this seemimg pit of destruc. 
tion. At the last trial he fortunately a brick, 
which gave way with him, and remained tae hand as 
he again stood fronting his hissing enemy. After a few 
more kicks, and watching his opportunity, he fired it, 
making, probably, one of the best shots on record, for 
it struck the snake on the head, and between the one 
sent and the wall he he became a “ pretty well used-up 
sarpint.” Weak and exhausted, our hero, by the assist- 
ance of his wife, was enabled to climb from the pit, 
but when once more upon the earth he fainted away, 
and it was some time before he recovefed. For severa) 
succeeding days he was very unwell, owing, probabiy, 
to the poisonous effluvia inhaled, while his desperate 
exercise in the encounter rendered him extremely lame. 
The snake was afterwards taken from the cistern, when 
it was found to measure seven feet in length, and con- 
tained thirteen ratties. 








Fretrutnrss.—Fretfulness is a great lender 
of misery. It begins its loans to very young borrowers; 
and there is great danger that if its debtors draw on it 
early they will become sad spendthrifts of misery, and 
scarcely ever be able to free themselves from the clutches 
of their hard task-master and creditor. There is nothing 
more successful in making people unneccessarily mis- 
erable than a frettul, discontented spirit. It works ill 
in two ways; it causes its victims to think badly of 
themselves, and (what is worse) to think badly of other 
people too, Fretfulness and peevishness are very much 
under our own control. Men can choose to what ex- 
tent they will permit circumstances to have influence 
over them, and the character of that influence. 

An eccentric person, of the Johnsonian school, has 
made a sort of fable on this subject. He maintains that 
all kinds of weather may be made charming to a man if 
he so will; that if he will go out in the rain, without any 
defence, and pretend to know nothing about the showers, 
the rain will cease for him, each 4d: op exclaiming, “ It 
is no use raining upon that man, he does not mind it,”* 

There is 2 moral to that fable: and we may be sure 
that, if instead of allowing every slight incident in per- 
sonal, social, or family life to ruffle our tempers and 
make us wretched, we were determined to regard fewer 
of them, the wear and tear of life would be much lese, 
and days and hours would pass more tly. In 
every house, every day, there are trival circumstances 
which, if dwelt upon, will cause trouble for a long time, 
~~ ~ a are so small that they should never be 
noticed. 

Said Cervantes, ‘‘Hast thou a mind to qnarrel with 
thy wife? bid her bring water to thee in the sunshine; 
a very fair quarrel may be picked about motes in the 
clearest water.” 

Yes; great misery—all borrowed, none of it neces- 
sary—is brought to families by the fretful, captious, 
querulous scoldings that occur every day; by the ridi- 
culous, persecuting, vixenish notice taken of paltry 
things at home. Fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters! If our homes are to be happy, joyous places, 
hunt out mere fretfulness, and make the love borne by 
one to the other as considerate to mutual weakness as 
is the courtesy that is paid to strangers, 


Tue Coror or Brrps.—Color is intended not 
merely for beauty; it is, in fact, a mode of concealment, 
the most universal of all means of defence, and one that 
appears in every race of animals. As the strength, the 
weapons, and the velocity are all on the pursuer, color 
is much more resorted to for the defence of birds than 
of any other creatures. In the pasttion, the quail, the 
woodcook, and the snipe, the likeness of their colors to 
the ee —_ = which they move, is such as often 
to conceal them from every eye, not excepting the pierc- 
ing sight of the hawk or the Hite. The hoverin, foe may 
be observed above during the chase, though victim 
has not escaped, deceived also by smaller birds, even 
when the accordance in color is not Often do 
they shift their position under the eye of the hawk, eag: ¢ 
to pounge upon them, ‘and then stop, a0 if, as WY tie 
says, ‘‘ they knew the color of the spot which they 
were cowering and squatting was a Sane afenen, 
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races told a new 


“safe,” as no pickpockets were j 
within the gates, and her husband had put a A. 





behind her with nothing else to do but 
diamond head suffered no violation. eae 
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THE SUPPLY OF PEACHES FROM NEW JERSEY FOR THE NEW YORE MARKETS.—From Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. J. E. Taylor. 











A PEACH ORCHARD AT CRANBERRY, N. J.— PICKING PEACHES. 


HE PEACH TRADE | necessary transportation by railroad. It is picked by | basket is covered with a coarse cloth, sewed on all | is run; that on the Delaware road, for instance, stop 
T » | hand, usually on the day before that on which it enters | round the top, the farmers consignment is carried by | ping at 15 principal peach stations, The baskets, duly 

Tue traffic in peaches in the metropolis has New York; if of even quality, is basketed without assort- | wagon away to the nearest railroad station. Here, if | adgressed, are shelved in the cars, four deep, and away 
grown to be of an extensive and interesting character. | ing; is, however, sorted if necessary, and after each | business is sufficiently brisk, a regulzr “‘peach tiain’’ | they thunder to Jersey City. On arriva', they are 


trad ied on with promptly put aboard barges, heavy, full- 
pr weap ine tee built, helpless affairs, and soorf a fussy, 


puffiing little steam-tug escorts the big 
barge across the river, fretting and foam- 
ing, like an irritable little man. When 
they reach the dock at Pier No. 1, or 
at West Washington Market, trucks con- 
vey the luscious fruit to the stalls of the 
commission dealers. 

Peaches ripen promptly, and decay 
even more so, From picking to eating 
there must not be more than four days, 
or in extreme cases one or two more, even 
if the picking be done in Maryland and 
the eating in cold New Brunswick. Ac- 
cordingly, the commission dealer is a 
prompt and busy man, and whether his 
day’s receipts be 100 baskete or 10,000, 
next morning finds but very few of them 
left on his hands. They have gone 
aboard another train or to a Sound steam- 
boat, and away they are careering to tickle 
the palates of epicureans generally. Those 
that remained have gone to the retailers, 
to the hotels, to the restaurants, or to 
the private consumer, 


New Jersey, where the fruit is grown 
in orchards of from 1,000 to 45,000 
trees each. They are in season for 
about two months, from July 20 to 
September 20. During that time, pro- 
bably an average of 50 car-loads a day, 
at 400 baskets per car, pours from the 
West and South into New York, either 
to be eaten in the city or re-shipped to 
the East and North. About one-third 
is thus re-shipped; and some of the 
fruit goes as far as to Canada and New 
Brunswick. The New Jersey crop this 
year is rather short, particularly of the 
yellow sorts, and the deficiency is made 
up from the crops of Delaware and 
Maryland. 


The prices charged this year by the 
commission dealers in New York city, 
may be roughly named at from $1 25 
to $1 75 per basket (of somewhat over 
half-a-bushel); though very poor and 
very superior samples have brought 
only 50 cents, or as much as $2 50. 
Thus the New York peach business 
comes to a total of about 1,000,000 
baskets, for which the commission 
merchants receive at least $1,500,000, 
and the retailers a good deal more. 


In the illustrations which accompany 
this article, our Artist has afforded 
graphic and well-chosen views of in- 
teresting eras in the career of the 
peach. 


Among the localities in New Jersey 
where peaches are raised, may be 
named Flemington, Hightstown, 
Rocky Hill, Millston, Titusville and 
Cranberry, of which our Artist has 
selected the last as the subject of his 
sketch. We might very greatly increase 
he list. 

The fruit is ready for picking jast 
@ little before it is dead ripe, for it 
must be hard enough to endure the 












































TROUT FISHING IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


Ir Izaak Walton were alive and 
a resident of this country, it is quite pro- 
bable that about this season he would be 
found following up the mountain streams 
of Pennsylvania, It is here the bright- 
scaled carmine-speckled active brook trout 
—the greatest favorite of anglers—can be 
found in abundance. Like the pike, the 
trout loves some special hiding-place, 
some sheltering stone or hole in the bank, 
whence it may watch for prey. Its pecu- 
liarly delicate flesh, its voracity, and the 
mixture of strength, agility and spirited 
courage, form a combination of excel- 
lences fascinating to both professional 
and amateur anglers. We give a sketch 
this week illustrative of one of those cool 
and delightful resorts in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, which fishermen desire 
most to visit. 
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PEACH WAGONS AT PROSPECT PLAINS DEPOT, UW. J, THE BARGE FOR CONVEYING PEACHES FROM AMBOY, N. J., TO NEW YORK CITY, 
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OUR BRAVE DEPARTED. 
BY J. B. SWETT. 
Woras the clouds of conflict lower, 
On the distant field of battle, 
*Mid the roar, and ’mid the rattle, 
Tis a fearful thing to die. 





Yét, in such a trying hour, 
Battling for the cause we cherish, 

It is nobleness to perish, 
And in death’s cold arms to lie. 


But the heart goes wild with yearning, 
When the pall of death is falling ; 
And our natures, wildly calhng, 

Beg to die where loved ones weep. 

And the spirit, homeward turning, 
With those scenes to us the dearest, 
And those hearts to us the nearest, 

[s alone content to sleep. 


It is sad for us to ponder 
O’er the thousands who have perished 
‘Thus, afar from things they cherished, 
Juct as dear as you or I. 
And in sympathy we wander, 
With our heart and soul of feeling, 
Where the bolts of war were dealing 
Death, where rang the battle cry. 


Now the bells for joy are ringing, 
And the shouts of victory swelling ; 
Victory’s song, is the knelling 

Sound of death and tragic doom ; 


too: 











For to mind, those sounds are bringing 
Scenes of death before our fancies ; 
And our spirit-vision glances 

Into many a lowly tomb. 


They have gone from us forever ; 
3ut a grateful memory, dwelling 
In the nation’s breast, is telling 
How it loves its valiant braves, 
Low they sleep—forgotten never— 
In remembrance we adore them ; 
Gentle spirits hover 9’er them, 
In their lone neglectel graves. 


OUR STORY. 


E1GuT years ago I was foreman in the Guilford 
pewder works. It was a dangerous situation and 
not altogether as pleasant as it might have been, 
But the salary was larger than I could obtain in 
any other place just then ; and this, to aman with 
an invalid mother and a little sister to support, 
was no mean object. Besides, I hoped at no very 
distant day to have a home of my own, presided 
over by the girl of my choice—beautiful Marion 
Ware. This dream of happiness in the future 
made me better contented with my life. I was 
willing to work for a competence that she would 
share with me. 

Marion and I had been playmates together. I 
could hardly recollect the time when I had not 
loved her ; and when I went away to college (my 
family circumstances were better than at the 
period at which I am writing) we were engaged. 
I returned Lo find her the belle of Newark, but she 
was still true to me, and though it gave me a pang 
to see her careless flirting with other young men, 
I excused it and thought it would be all richt 
when she was my wife. She was young and gay, 
and Newark was a dull place, I said; it would be 


TROUT FISHING IN THE MOUNTAIN STKEAMS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





downright selfishness in me to grudge her the 
little amusement she obtained from the country 
beau ; so long as she loved only me, what need I 
care who she smiled upon? We were to be mar- 
ried in November, and as the time drew near an | 
intense desire seized me to escape from the mo- 
menious, dangerous existence I led in the mills, | 
When I was married I should leave them forever, 
but somehow I could not wait for that time to | 
arrive. I wanted a little freedom to myself. A few 
wecks would make no difference to my employers 
I thought, and so, when I gave my notice to leave, 
I gave it for the 14th of September, instead of 
November as I had first intended, 
My employers were very sorry to part with me, | 
and they offered to raise my salary from $800 to 
$1,000 if I would remain ; but I had decided and 
was not to be turned from my decision. The last 
day of my stay passed quictly enough, and at night 
I left the dark buildings behind me with a thrill | 
of relief. 
I had not been so light-h 


be rv. 


arted since 


My bondage was over: hencef 


IT was a 
I could 





rth 





breathe without fear that the next moment I 
should be blown above the clouds. I cast off the | 
mill suit of clothing with a sensation akin to that 
which a prisoner must experience when he breaks | 
the shackles of slavery. Once more I was a free | 
man, 

That was a happy evening. Marion Lad been 

ending the afternoon with my mother, and I | 


—aeee. 






I SNATCHED THE WOMAN BY “Y SIDE 


had walked home with her. The moon was at its 
full, the west still flashing with the kiss of sun- 
set, a few light fleecy clouds sailed through the 
deep blue above--and we were lovers! We lin- 
gered along the way. I was ina hurry to break 
the spell of that sweet evening, and it was near 
midnight when I got home. Soon after I fell 
asleep, but my rest was troubled, I supposed I 


AND FPLUNGED THROUGH THE GAPING DOORWAY 





ok nitro * 
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Iwas standing in the thick forest which sur- 
rounded the works, at the very point where the 
path to the village diverged, and led it over the 
hill and through the field to the milla It was a 
wild, dreary path, for it was neceasary that the 
mills should be removed as far from any human 
habitation as and there was no more 


but there was something about her better than 
beauty. eB 

Her complexion was clear, with a tinge of rose 
color in hér cheeks and lips. Her eyes were very 
dark, expressive hazel, her features pleasant, 
though rot strictly regular, and her hair, bronze 
in the shade, golden in the sun, was put back in a 
mass of glittering wealth, to fall from her hat in 
heavy curls. She was dressed in blue, some soft 
-lustreless material that fell around her with a 
matchless, indescribable charm. 

She did not wish to enter the mill, but the others 


and in the forest beneath were numberless black- | called her a little coward and dared her on. She 


from the worn out dippers, 
was right beforeme. There vasa struggle in my 
mind ; I thought I could not decide which path-to 
take, the one leading into the distant village, or 
the old accustomed one to the mills. While I was 
sitting I heard a voice, clear, solemn and strong, 
that seemed to come from the ends of the earth, 
and it said : 

a to the mills! Your work is not yet finish- 


I awoke ; the moon was shining coldly in at the 
window, the great arms of the elms moved slowly 
to and fro in the night wind, and a lonely cricket 
chirped in the wainscot. 1 lay down again think- 
ing 0% little but my dream, save to rejoice it was 
ous’; a dream, and shortly after fell asleep. 


Again was that vision repeated with singular | 


minuteness, circumstance for circumstance, and 
again I awoke. I thought it extremely remarkable 
that Ishould dream twice on the same matter, 
but explained it to myself that I had been think- 
ing so much of my departure from the mills, it 


was a coincidence, nothing more, I said, and turn- | 


ing over I soon lost my consciousness. 

For the third time that haunted dream visited 
me, and this repetition was almost trightfully 
vivid. Everything about it bore so strongly the 
semblance of reality that I started up, covered 
with emld perspiration from head to foot, and in 
tha room still as it were, the hollow 
e9/,0es of that phantom voice. 

The moon had gone down, the dawn was break- 
ing in the east, cold and gray, I am not supersti- 
tious, and I will confess that an involuntary 
shudder went over me when I recollected what I 
had passed. I tried to shake off the spell that was 
on my spirit, but in vain ; it was as if I had walked 
world-lost to all humanity for ever. The memory 


was not afraid, I knew, but she disliked to give us 
trouble, therefore we were all the readier to put 
ourselves to inconvenience on her account, I have 
always noticed that those womien who exact the 
least receive the most. 

The gay company, laughing, and joking, and 
bantering each other in regard to their fear, fol- 
lowed mein. The lady in blue walked quietly at 
my side, saying very little, barely replying to the 
lively saliies of her companions—perhaps she 
thought it ill-timed mirth. I don’t know. 

We hed been all the rounds, and had returned 
to the reception-room, ncxt to the drying-room, 
at one end of the main building. This apart- 
ment overhung the pond, from whence came our 
supply of water, the basin of which was formed 





hills. There was a large swinging door opening 
| from the room directly over the pond, for the con- 
venience of casting out rubbish, and this door I 
| threw open for the visitors to obtain a view of the 
| prospect beyond, They soon tired of this, all but 

the lady in blue, she still stood looking out over 

the dreary scene, lighted by the departing rays of 
, the lurid sun, 

Suddenly I heard a low ominous hiss from the 
adjoining apartment, a sound which once heard 
is always remembered ; my blood turned to ice in 
my veins. 

I recognized my fate—in another second’s time 
we should be in eternity. 

I snatched the woman by my side and plunged 
through the gaping doorway. Simultaneously a 
deafening roar burst upon my head—a crash, as 
if the globe was rent—ton thousand cannons were 
discharged in my ears—the blood flowed from my 
eyes and nose—the air was black with missiles, 
which reached the water only a little later than 
we did. Down, down we went, it seemed, to an 
interminable depth, but that plunge saved us, 

When we came up everything was still. A 





and thought of every earthly thing was swallowed 
up in the recollection of that fearful voice. 

I rose, and dressing myself, went down to work 
in the garden, This had always been a favorite 
employment of mine, but on this occasion it failed 
to restore my mind to its wonted tone. I was 
restless and uneasy, laboring under a conscious- 
ness of some duty unfulfilled. 

At last I put down my hoe and went into the 
house. I put on my mill clothes, and sought the 
sitting-room, where my mother was. She looked 
up in surprise as I said: 

** Mother, I am going to the mills.” | 

“*Indeed! I had hoped you were done going 
there, Edward, Yesterday was the fourteenth, | 
was it not ?” 

“Yes; but I feel obliged to goto-day. My work 
is not yet done ; it will be finished soon I think.” 

I kissed her and went out. The gloomy noth 
through the woods looked gloomier and« r r 
than ever. I hastened on, and soon came tv clic 
point where the paths diverged. Involuntarily I 
stopped, and to my imagination the prophetic 
voice seemed to be throbbing in the air, urging 
me forward to the mills. At the door of the 
grinding-mill I met Mr. Morton, the senior pro- 
prietor. He grasped my hand eagerly. 

“Ah, Green, glad to sée you! What's this I 
hear about your leaving us? Lincoln was speak- 
ing about it last night. Why we couldn’t part | 
with-you at all.” 

“*T did give notice to leave last night, and in- | 
tended yesterday for my last day in the mill; but | 
circumstances have decided me to remain some | 
time longer—a month, perhaps.” 

“Night; only you must set no time. We'll | 
make your salary satisfactory, if that has anything | 
to do-with it—say twelve hundred a year—if you 
will stay. We are willing to pay you something | 
for the risk you run.” 

“Thank you, I will think of it,” I said, and went 
on with my duties as usual, 

Everything went quietly on in its accustomed | 
routine. The great machine toiled on as cease- | 
lessly ; the men in their felt slippers went about as | 
noiselessly as ever. I began to smile at the 


| truth. 


deathly silence had fallen on all nature—the place 


| reeked with a suffocating smoke, rolling up from 


the ruins, dumb as the vapor of death. 

I swam to the shore with my companion, and 
supported her up the bank. She was not un- 
consc1ous. 
I lifted my arm to seek the wound, and saw that 
the crimson tide flowed not from her veins, but 
from the mutilated stump where once belonged 
my own right hand! It had been blown off. 

Later I experienced a strange stinging in the 
back of my head, and found, on examination, it 
was fearfully gashed. Tbe very bones grated 
beneath the pressure of my fingers. 

I went home like one in a walking droam, I re- 
member very little of it, except tuat the lady in 

Ine was with me, that she talked soothingly to 


| me in a sweet voice, and that afterwards, when I 


suffered untold agonies from some sharp instru- 
ment, she stood by me with words of gentle rest 
and peace, after that all was blank. ‘ 
There was a little snow on the hills that I could 
see from the window. When I awoke to con- 
sciousness, I spoke my first thought. Where is 
Marion? Mother tried to put me off with an 
evasive answer, but I would know the whole 
She told it to me with great reluctance, 
Marion had not been to see me since the day of 


| the accident, and then at the sight of me she 


uttered a shriek of horror, and fled from the 
room. 
‘**But has she sent no message ?” 

“There is a note, but you must not read it till 
you are better. You have been eight weeks de- 
lirious, and the excitement may be fatal.” 

‘*Give me the letter,” I said, with all my stern 
self-will in my voice, “if not, I will get up and 
seek it myself.” 

She brought it to me,-the delicate, rosc-per- 
fumed thing, no more heartloss than she who 
dictated it. It was elegantly got up altogether. 

Miss Ware sympathized with me deeply—hoped 
and trusted I would be restored to health, &c., Xc., 
and ended in releasing me from my engagement. 
She prayed I might be granted resignation, and 


absurdity of my last night's vision ; “I had eaten | closed in saying she was my most sincere and 


too much supper, stayed out too long whispering | 
soft nothings to Marion,” I said to myself. 
“Well, another month in the mill would pass 
away in time,” I said. “I could endure it as I | 
had the many which had preceded it. It was not 


eternity.” but I did. 


Towards night a party of visitors arrived. Such | 


things were frequent. Newark was somewWhat of a | 
summer resort for the city people, and a sojourn | 


attached friend. 
I crushed this scroll in my hand. I would have 


| ground it to powder—annihilated its very dust 


trom the face of the earth, if I could. I didn’t 


mean to curse Marion Ware, but I am not sure | 


It would not be strange. 

Every day there was a fresh bouquet of hot- 
house flowers on the litile stand by the bedside. 
After a while I began to feel curious about them. 


there was not complete without a visit to the | I asited my mother where they came from. 


powder mills. There had been considerable talk 
of putting a stop to the admittance of visitors | 
to the mills, on account of the danger they in- 


curred and the trouble they gave us to put them | 


in suitable trim to enter the operating-rooms, but 


“Miss Gaylord sent them.” 

“Miss Gaylord? I know no such person.” 

“ The young lady you saved from the explosion 
with you. She is a Miss Adele Gaylord, of Tren- 


it had not yet been decided upon, and we still | gratitude, Edward. I often think she saved your 


suffered from the infliction. 

I went out to meet this party, and to assist them 
in changing their shoes and garments that might 
have buttons of any metallic substance; for it 


| life, for when you raved in delirium, and would | 


bave torn off the bandages from your head, when 
the surgeon had trepanned your wound, she al- 
most had the power to quietyou. Why, when you 


was one of the cardinal regulations, that no person | Was at the worst, she stood over you three days 


should be allowed in the interior mills, who had a 
particle of metal about them, or nails in their 
shoes, for the fear of combustion by friction. 

Our visitors were two gentlemen and three 
ladies. The two elder ladies I did not notice par- 


|and nights without sleeping, never complaining, 

| never getting out of patience with your moods. 

| She is an angel.” 

| 1 thought so myself. I knew then the meaning 
of the fair visions that had haunted my delirious 


ticularly, but the younger one attracted me, in spite brain during those days of anxious suffering. I 


of myselt. Why, I didn’t know. She was not really 


knew whose soft voice had come to me somctimes 


beautiful—my Marion was much more brilliant— | like harp notes, whose gentle band soothed away 


of a large dark gorge in the hollow of the wooded | 


Her dress was drenched with blood. , 


the pain from my brow, and pressed down my 
eyelids with sweetest sleep. 

“Where is she now?” I asked. ' 

“At the La Tourette House. She was spending 
the summer with some distant connection of the 
family at the time of the accident. They all 
perished in that dreadful expiosion, and she has 
been awaiting the return of Col. Gaylord, hor 
father, who has been away sometime in China. 
He is daily expected now, and will take his 
daughter to their home in Trentou. He isa man | 
of influence and wealth, and she is his only child.” | 

Miss Gaylord called in several times during the 
next three wecks. How beautiful she was to me 
now, 

By the first of December I was able to sit up 
most of the time and go out some. 

One clear starlight night my mother left me 
alone for the first time during my illness ; she and | 
my little sister Effie went to a Sabbath school con- | 
cert in the village. I brightened the fire on the 





| hearth, drew up a great arm-chair, and sat down | 


to a quiet hour of dreaming. The music of 
sleigh-bells aroused me. The music ceased for a | 
moment, then passed down the road, the door 
opened softly, and Adele Gaylord came in. Dlush- | 
ing and hesitating at seeing me alone, wrapped 
up in rich furs and crimson hood, she paused on 
the threshold. I rose up to meet her. 

Come in, Miss Gaylord, I am glad to welcome 
you.” 

** Where is your mother ?” 

‘Gone to the village with Effie. Let me take 
off your wraps, will you?” | 

I drew up a chair for her and took off her out- 
side garments. She was hardly at her ease. 

* Indeed, I ought not to stay, Mr. Greenc, papa 
was going to the Ridge, and will be back at 
eight, and will take me home then.” 

** You are not afraid of me, Miss Gaylord. I am 
not an ogre if I have but one hand. 1 think you 
will stay. I should have been very lonesome.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





She laughed musically, and sat down with me 
before the fire. I talked incossantly, just as 


themselves to silence. I thought she seemed a 


little sad, but, perhaps, it was mere fancy. The | 


clock struck eight, and simultaneously the sound 
of distant bells struck the frosty air. Adele arose 
and put on her shawl. 

**T called to say good-bye, Mr. Greene,” said 
she, in a subdued voice. “Iam going away to- 
morrow. I am very sorry not to have seen Mrs. 
Greene; you will give my adicu to her and to 
Effie.” 

**Yes ; you go to Trenton, do you not?” 

**For a few weeks only. 
the first of February. Papa has business there 
which will detain him some years, and he wishes 
to take me with him.” 

I thought she grew very pale as she sp»ke, but 
it may have been the vivid scarlet of her hood, 
making her white by contrast. I crushed back the 
dcep groan that rose to my lips to say pleasantly : 

** Bon voyage. May heaven prosper you.” 

I gave her my one hand. She Jaid hers in it, 
cold and trembling within it, and our eyes met, 
There were tears on her cheeks; they dropped 
down and fell on our clasped hands. A wild beau- 
tiful hope sprung up in my heart, and yet hardly 
a proper move of a revelation. 

**Oh, Adele, have I found life’s sweetness to lose 
it for ever? Would to heaven I were well and 
strong once more ?” . 

**And what then?” she said, softly, her face 
bidden from my view beneath the folds of crimson 
worsted, 

The next moment I held her in my arms, 

* Adele can it be? shall it be? Remember, I 
am.but the mutilated wreck of a man, but my 
heart is strong, and true, and tender.” 

“TI remember everything,” sho said, “and I 
should be unworthy of a love like yours did I 
care the less for you because of this sad mis- 
| fortune. For your sake I wish it had never hap- 
pened to you. 
regret.” 

The sleigh whose bells we had heard had long 
ago passed by ; it was not her father ; and we sat 





ton, and to her you owe an everlasting debt of | 


down together, to enjoy the most nearly perfect 
| happiness I had ever known. 
| Colonel Gaylord came at last to find his daughter 
encircled by my arm, her blushes and my pre- 
sumption making the condition of things pretty 
evident to a man of sense. We went up to him 
together. Adcle spoke then softly to him : 
| Papa, this is Mr. Greene, who saved me when 
| the powder mill blew up. I love him and he loves 
| me, Will you give us your blessing ?” 
; “I am happy to meet you, Mr. Greene,” he 
| said, cordially. ‘I suppose I owe my daughter 
| to you, but really I had no idea to give her up to 
| you in this unceremonious fashion. However, if 
you love her and she loves you, and you are 
the honest man that people say you are, take her 
and may God Geal with you as you deal with her.” 
I was only too happy to take him at his word, and 
a few weeks later Adele Gaylord became my wife, 
Marion Ware was married to a gentleman who 
| had long sought her favor ; a gay, wealthy young 
| fellow, not troubled with a superabundance of 
| heart. So mach the better for him, I said, when 
I heard of it. 
| The Guilford powder works were never rebuilt, 
| but I purchased their site, and on their ruins I have 
| erected a fantastic’ tower to mark the spot w.ere 
I first met her who has made my life beautiful. 


A Tempite Discovered at Pomprn.—Let- 
ters from Naples describe a temple of Juno, just dis- 
|} covered among the recent excavations at Pompeii. 
| Three hundred skeletons were found crowded within 

the sanctuary, a propitiatory service having evidently 
been held in the hour they were overwhelmed. The 
| statue of the goddess with iis attendant peacock, the 
tripod in front of the altar, the golden censer, the 
jewels on the person of the priestess, the rich vessels 
holding the deposit of animal blood, are the main par- 
ticulars dwelt on. The eyes of Juno were of the most 
vivid enamel, her arms and her whole person richly 
decorated with gold trinkets, her gaudy bird resplen- 
dest with a cluster of glittering gems. Aromatic in- 
gi edients lay calcined withip the ceaser, while gor: cous 
fans and bronze ornaments strewed the tesselated 
pavements. 





} 


people will whose hearts are too full to trust | 


For my own I have not a single | 


PASSING AWAY! 
BY LEWIS €. JOHNSTON. 


In childhood’s bright hour, I’ve sat by the stream, 
And watched the glad waters in play, 
And seen the green leaves ehase each other in 
sport, 
But, alas! they were passing away ; 
And ’neath the old oak, with her by my side, 
We've gazed at the tree turning gray, 
But stream, oak, and swectheart, not one of them 
left— 
Alas! they have all passed away. 
Passing away! passing away! 


I remember we’ve sat on long winter nights, 
By the hearth, but my thoughts far would stray, 
As I looked on my parents, their eyes growing 
dim, 
Aud I thought-they are passing away! 
My old gray-haired father, bent double with care— 
My mother when kneeling to pray— 
My light-hearted sister, my kind-hearted brother— 
Alas! they have all passed away! 
Passing away! passing away! 


I’m old now and feeble, tis useless to sigh, 
For the friends of a bright summer day, 
My turn will come next, I can feel death’s ap- 
proach, 
And I soon will be passing away. 
My friends all have gone to that bright land 
above, 
There for ever and ever to stay ; 
And I bless His great name, that permits me to 
go 
Where nothing is passing away! 
Passing away! passing away! 








MAUD E, 


Aged 20. 
BY MARION WALLACE, 


A priuiiant French author has remarked that 
every one contains within himself the ashes of a 
poet, dead in early youth. Most of us, even the 
least sentimental—even we who pride ourselves 
on our utter freedom from romantic notions, have 
in our hearts, away down deep, a hidden chamber, 
a little Eden, haunted by the remembrance of our 
earliest, purest first love—for is not the heart’s first 
offering the holiest, most sacred, of all its after 
emotions ?—into whose secluded recesses we may 


. | retire at will. 
We sail for Burope | 


Often, m my heart of hearts, have I thought 
that, and thought, too, of the intense pain, mingled 
so inseparably with the acute joy, in living over 
the past, that we can scarcely disunite them. I 
have found it so; and I also know that, for the 
sake of the pleasurable emotion being re-experi- 
enced, one will almost willingly suffer the attendant 
pain. ‘ 

| The short recital of my life might not be unin- 

teresting, and, despite the ever constant yearning 
for that which never can return, I will dwell upon 
it, not tediously long, but brief as consistent. 





| Maude Aubrey was mine—all my own. For 
months and years I had known her but to love her. 
From the moment my eyes rested upon her, « 
bright, gay girl of sixteen, a strong desire to 
| possess her for my own, to love her, and care for 
her, took hold upon me, and it never left me till I 
| accomplished it, 
She was young, wild and untamed, so far as the 
| rigid rules of etiquette may be considered to sub- 
| due one ; her robust, healthy face, sparkling eyes 
| and radiant, off-hand demeznor, was just the style 
| to interest me, and others too, it seemed, judging 
| from the covert glances when she walked to church 
| side by side with her handsome, though observant 
| father, and haughty proud mere. 

To love, as I did this creature, so young and yet 
unpolished—but, you know, of the first condition 
of the purest diamond—may seem strange, and, 
| it might have been to all but myself. I asked no 
| questions of my heart, and went on, happy in 
| knowing Maude Aubrey liked me very much, and 
| her parents trusting me as they did. 
| My country seat adjoined theirs, and, in conse- 

quence of our great necighborliness, a passage-way 
| had been hewn out under the ground, communicat- 
ing by a stairway with the Aubreys’ dining-saloon 
| at one termination, and my smoking-room at the 
other, thus uniting the families, as it were, in one. 
| At all hours Maude came skipping along the 
| lighted passage, and I could hear her merry happy 
' yoice before she reached me; the same voice sang 
sweet songs for me, and beguiled many an other- 
| wise tedious hour, and then she would close the 
piano, or push her guitar from her, and laying her 
curly brown head on my knee, say : ; 

‘Now, brother, I’ve accommodated you; you 
must amuse me. Where’s Tennyson ?” 

And so the beautiful summer passed, music, 
boating, reading, picnicing and riding; and the 
winter came on, with the skating carnival, sleigh- 
ing parties, holiday festivities, and long social 
evenings. 

On Christmas day Maude completed her seven- 
teenth year, still that rare thing, a child; I say 
rare, for few reach that age uncontaminated by 
the secular passions and inflnences, waiting, with 
all the eagerness ofa proselyte to snatch the young, 
confiding stranger into its stratagies, and drag her 
into its vortex of fashionable allurements and 
dissipations. 

How anxious I was for Maude! I feared her 
proud mother would desire her beautiful daughter 
**to be introduced” at this early age, while I knew 
her father would not for a moment countenance 
it, if he saw Mrs. Aubrey’s intentions. 

“Mr, Aubrey,” I said one day, “ your daughter 
is just seventeen at the holidays, is she tc be 
introduced ?” 

“Why. man, you're crazv! Little Maude. not 
yct finished her studies at home, despite the term 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





at Madame L’Oiveau’s to polish her up and put on 
the extras—she ready to go into the world? No, 
‘ir. 

“My dear, dear friend, you so relieve me, I 
was apprehensive. Dear little Maude! She seems 
so innocent and free from guile. Sir, she is a 
jewel, and you are justly proud of her ; I, too, feel 
unusually interested in her, in fact, were she older, 
I = - her.” 

c er what?” He ke erly. 
that you love her?” sat 

‘without looking at him, I replied, steadily : 

“Yes, Mr. Aubrey, I truly love yr daughter. 
Young though she is, for a year I have never 
ceased regarding her with the same tender emo- 
tion; and, with your consent, I shall one day ask 
her to be my wife.” 

“*My boy, my dear son, give me your hand! 
From my soul I thank you and bless you. My 
wife and I often have expressed the wish that our 
child and you might one day marry. You are 
young—just twenty-five, are you not ?—rich and 


* Not 


* good-tempered ; what more could a parent ask for 


his child? When you both see fit, marry and be 
happy.” 

My joy can better be imagined than portrayed ; 
this is one of the heart agonies I suffer in recall- 
ing the past, and one I still would not for count- 
less gold forget. What a strange anomaly is hu- 
man nature. , 

In all her freshness and purity I wanted to tell 
my first love story, and my last and only one, tomy 
darling ; how I longed to teach her what love was, 
yet I hastened not about my task, the anticipa- 
tion was so tempting that I enjoyed much in 
dwelling upon it, leaving the realization to a 
future hour. One pleasant morning Maude came 
#8 customary to my room, her embroidery in one 
hand and a new poem in the other. 

“Here, cher frere, read me Enoch Arden, while 
I finish mamma’s stool ; you know I am going to 
Madame L’Oiveau’s soon.” 

“You are? Why you greatly surprise me— 
when?” ‘ 

“In March, we think; then I'll get home in 
time for my birthday ball.” 

Her eyes danced with pleasure. 

** Come, read, won’t you?” 

I opened the new volume and cut the fresh 
leaves with a mechanical far-away air. Going, 
and had I better tell her or leave her untrammeled 
to choose her own lover? The latter I could not 
do, I was fearful of losing her. Enoch Arden I 
read to. her, and as I reached the scene of the 
story, I saw Maude’s lashes glittering and tremb- 
ling. Through that affecting portion where her 
first husband—her true love—comes back and 
finds her the wife of another, I slowly went, and at 
last closed the book with a sigh. 

“Wasn't it sad, just think of it!” 

Her sympathizing tears fell for poor Arden. 

“Maude, what would you have thought were 
you, Annie ?” 

Bhe raised her head and answered vehemently : 

“T don’t pity her any—J never would have bu 
one husband.” , 

**Then you never could love but one ?” 

“Why, yes, I do now—papa and mamma and 
you.” 

** How do you know you love me, sis?” 

**You’re my brother, aren’t you? and that’s the 
reason I love you.” 

“*No, Maude, it is because I love you.” 

My breath came quick and short. 

“TI knowit, dear brother, and that is why you 
can write such beautiful verses, and can paint my 
pictures so perfectly, because you love me and 
think of me.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Then, Iam sure I love yon more than I do 
papa and mamma, because when I am alone, I 
always see your face, and I had rather be here 
than home, and—and—” 

She hesitated, faltered, glanced at me, then 
blushed deliciously. My heart had not miscon- 
strued hers ; unconsciously she had loved me, and 
now her heart suddenly felt all a woman’s love and 
tenderness ; the first hand to unstop the fountain 
was mine, she loved me, Maude Aubrey was mine. 
Joy sometimes kills ; to me it only opened into 
more life a new existence. 

Could I only cease this wild yearning for her 
now ; it seems I must see again my little child- 
betrothed, but no, I know she never will come to 
me, though I may meet her. I wait and wait, and 
wish the hour might come. 





From Madame L’Oiveau’s she came, pure, un- 
sullied and fresh as when my farewell kiss was 
,upon her lips. Happy, lightsome as air, she 
danced through the old familiar rooms at home; 
her glad songs burst from her lips just as of yore, 
and sitting in my room, I could hear the patter of 
her feet coming to my side. 
Towards me she was the same, only there was 
a shade of reserve and maidenly modesty, render- 
ing her tenfold more attractive; she met the 
warm glance of my eye, and her own, though 
equally lighted, would instantly be cast down, and 
the delicate skin become suffused with ‘*‘ woman’s 
charm ”—the blush. Christmas and its snows 
came ; in floating garments Maude was arrayed, 
with white flowers on her bosom and in her hair. 
Shail Lever forget the only times I saw her in 
white? Once was on her birthnight’s ball, when 
full of beauty, youth, hope and excitement, she 
was about to taste the first intoxicating draught 
of earth’s gaieties, and be ushered in as a new 
actor on the stage of life. Drama or tragedy? 
Alas, alas! it was ——! Again in white robes, 
pale flowers lying on her bosom ; brown hair in 
thin curls clustering to a wan brow ; white hands 
crossed meekly on the still breast—snowy cheeks 
swept by long lashes closing over sightless eyes; 
the narrow couch ; the odor of geranium ; the sil- 
ver screws and plated lid— 


“MAUDE. 
Aged 20.” 
The tragedy over; the curtain fallen, dividing 


Time from Eternity, We laxd he? away under the 
daisies, 


burying our bidken hearts with her. 


The debut was over ; Miss Aubrey’s praises rang’ 


loud and long ; courted, flattered, lionized, I feared 
her young head would be turned by adulation 
and homage ; but it didn’t seem so—for at home 
she was just the same as erst. The morning kiss 
and good-night embrace, and when she was at 
leisure from her many engagements, she would 
come and bring her low stool and embroidery, and 
sit by my side, while, from her beautiiul face 1 
drank in new draughts of love and inspiration, 

** My darling,” I said one day, “I almost wonder 
you love me now, you have seen so many others ; 
then, you could compare me with no one, put 
now—” . 

** Now I love you better than ever. What, love 
you less because you are such a splendid artist ?” 

How laughing her eyes were ; she knew what I 
meant, 

‘Pet, you know my misfortune debars me from 
much of the society in which I would mingle were 
it otherwise; as it is, I prefer remaining here 
alone, with my books and brushes, trusting my 
Maude among many would-be-rivals.” 

She caressed my hand tenderly. 

**Never doubt me, darling ; this dear foot, al- 
most useless as it is, I love better than life ; and 
I never can forget one who won my young girlish 
heart.” 

Could I doubt such loving assurances? I did 
not. 

The summer came, and with its sultry days, my 
beautiful birdling and her parents left home for a 
cool sojourn on the sea-shore. Mr. Aubrey 
urgently entreated my accompanying them, but I 
declined for two reasons; one, I preferred the 
comforts and convenience of a large airy room, to 
a close, disagreeable hotel apartment ; the other, 
should [ go, I feared rumor might imagine Miss 
Aubrey and Iengaged, as I would attend her, and as 
no soul save her parents knew of our betrothal, I 
preferred it should be secret, and let Maude 
enjoy her first season untrammeled and free as 
most young ladies do. 

Letters from the shore came semi-weekly ; Mr. 
Aubrey kind, good-natured as usual; madame 
exact, dignified, yet charming; Maude loving, 
loyal, devoted. : 

Among a large packet of letters—they are old, 
faded and torn now, soiled with tears—are three 
or four I received while she was there. Let me 
read them—they are short: 

** The fun and excitement here, dearest, is iat 
what suits me; somewhat livelier than city life, 
because so many different styles of people are 
thrown in contact. Among the boarders is a 
Miss Iberville; she is splendid ; of course we are 
great friends as our rooms join ; her wardrobe is 
parfait; beside that attraction is another—her 
brother; (I hope he’ll forgive my mentioning 
him in such close connections with his sister’s 
handsome clothes); but really he is splendid ; 
such a sweet name, too, ‘Percy Iberville,’ isn’t 
it? But don’t be ‘green,’ dear one, for I am not 
dans amour yet. Can’t you really come on, and 
spend the remaining three weeks? Do, please do, 
won’t you ?” ' 

Another, a week later, says: 

** Iberville and I liave just returned from a de- 
lightful drive on the beech ; he is, without excep- 
tion, the handsomest man I ever saw. He can 
quote from many poets, and his intonation is 
exquisite ; Tennyson is his favorite, as it is mine— 
quite a coincidence, isn’t it? So you can’t really 
come? Too bad; but I will be home soon now, 
unless indeed, I conclude to stay longer than 
papa and mamma,” » 

Do you see, as I too quickly saw, the difference 
in the letter? Ah, the cloud was rising, no “bigger 
than a man’s hand,” yet, with love’s prescience, I 
knew it and felt it. Without waiting for more 


‘ground, I wrote a pleading, passionate letter, 


begging her to remember me, her vows, herself, 
and not to be led away in a moment of rashness ; 
she would wreck one true heart, and afterwards 
herself repent. 

Then I implored, cautioned her. Anxiously I 
awaited a reply. Confidently I expected a long, 
loving epistle, chiding my want of confidence, and 
bidding me patiently await her return. 

It came, the last; here it is. Never since the 
hour I read it first, as it scorched itself into my 
brain in living characters of flame, have I opened 
it; it is fresh and unsoiled, but I will repeat it—I 
know it; that one reading was enough : 

“Your needless consideration has led me to 
believe you might possibly prove still more tyran- 
nical in married life; besides, I am Iberville’s 
betrothed wife, and expect to be married in the 
winter. I did not hesitate about accepting him, 
as I did not consider what you choose to call ‘an 
engagement’ at all binding, as it was made so 
cally in life. ne you will congratulate us, I 
remain, respec y> M. A.” 

Goaded by a wild frenzy, I dashed off a reply, 
fierce, wild, bitter. Would to God my right hand 
had withered before I had penned a syllable of it ! 
But it was so to be. 

I believe in Fate, do not you? Else why the 
crushed hearts, doomed happiness and broken 
lives of the many, who might have escaped had 
they acted or done differently? Yes, Fate and 
Destiny ever walk hand in hand. 

When the Aubreys returned to their home, I 
was gone. Old associations thronged too strongly 
upon me and I fled, taking my effects with me. 

Where had I gone? I knew or cared not where. 
anywhere—anywhere from the presence of familiar 
objects that all spoke with ceaseless tongue of my 
once loving but lost love. 

With almost crazed brain I sped op, and on, 
till this quict mountain hamlet attracted me and 
I stopped here. 

Six months after my flight I received a letter 
dated from Mr. Aubury’s post-officé, 

**Come quickly, if you would see her alive ; she 
calls continually for you.” - 

The thought of seeing her again—even the wife 
of another—dispeiled all save y insane desire to 





behold her; not tamrying to “wonder how Mr, 





Aubrey knew my address, or wondering why; if 
married, Maude was home, or why her husb 


did not communicate with me, I hastened off and. 


found her—dying. 

My God! and was this my Maude? rosy, laugh- 
ing, gay, when I saw her last! pale, i 
diniest transparent, in her extreme attenuation. 

I entered the chamber ; her eye was bright, and 
she beckoned me to dome. 

“Darling, I forgive you that cruel letter. I 
always loved you, but you gave me up. Iberville 
—and—I—were—were——” 

Her exertion had exhausted her, and the scarlet 
lite-blood oozed from her lips: 

In agony [ had listened; in awful suspense I 
awaited the test. 

**Lonely”—she whispered it. 

‘We were only good friends—Percy and I—and 
Inever thought of him loying me till he proposed, 
and—and—iI'm faint, hold my head ap—up on 
your bosom where I used to lay it—so—I rejected 
him, darling, because I never loved but you. You 
gave me up without any reason, but I sent for 
you because 1 did so want to die in your arms. 
Do you love me now with a little of the old love? 
Please do, darling, for I’m going so soon. Justa 
little love to die with ; ene kiss, like you used to— 
your Maude—trtie to—thc—last—love.” 

Reader, my heart almost breaks while I tran- 
scribe the dying moments of my lost darling. 

She never spoke again ; but with her head rest- 
ing on my heart, her arms around my neck, she 
died; her breath she used to the last minute to 
assure me of her deep affection. 

What could it mean? Love me after releasing 
me from all claims upon her? What did she 
mean? 

Even with her head in my embrace, the spirit 
just fled and mourning friends gathered around, 
came the explanation, the exposure of a crime 
that as surely deserved gibbeting as murder, cold- 
blooded slaughter, for it killed my darling. A 
letter, short, sarcastic, fiendish, directed to the 
angel form in my arms. 

I opened it, and read what made my very hair 
turn white and what almost stupified me. 

It was a disclosure of the deceit practice1 upon 
upon me; a letter from Iberville’s sister-—the let- 
ter, you know, forged by her and purporting to be 
from my Maude. And there she lay, its mur- 
dered victim, reading a letter. It was superscribed 
to an angel! I never could tell her now about 
my letter, so bitter and fierce, which the fiend took 
care should reach her, and she had died, gone 
for ever from me in the full belief of my falsity ; 
she had begged for one little spark of love, when 
my heart was burning with it. 

My brain whirled. I was mad—mad! 

Years have passed, and my hair is whiter than 
ever, and my step more faltering ; yet every day I 
totter to a shady nook in the graveyard and pray 
over a green hillock, marked at its head on a 
simple marble: ; 
** MauDE, 
Aged 20.” 








How to Dress ror A PaHorocrapn.—aA lady 
or gentleman having made up her or his mind to be 
photographed, naturally considers, in the first place, 
how to be dressed, so as to show off to the best advan- 
tage. This is by no means such an important matter 
as many might imagine. Let me offer a few words of 
advice touching dress. Orange color, for certain optical 
reasons, is photographically black. Biue is white; 
other shades or tones of color are proportionately 
darker,or lighter as they contain more or less of these 
colors. The progressive scale of photographic color 
commences with the lightest. The order stands thus : 
white, light blue, violet, pink, mauve, dark blue, lemon, 
blue-green, leather-brown, drab, cerise, magenta, yellow- 
green, dark brown, purple, red, amber, marone, orange, 

red in 


THE CHAMOIS. 


‘Tere is perhaps no animal so peacefal, and, 
at the gattié time; so timid, as the chamois. Nature, 
therefore, besides endowing it with a facility of climb- 
ing into the most inaccessible places, and thus avoiding 
pursuit, has enabled it to guard against the approach of 
danger by the great acuteness of its senses of sight, 
smell, and hearing. It is this which makes it so very 
diffienlt to get near them. A rolling stone or spoken 
word at once attracts their attention; and they will look 
and listen to discover whence the sound has come that 
breaks the siletice of their mountain solitude. Foran 
incredibly long time they will then stand gazing fixedly 
in one direction; quite immovable; and if it happen to 


almost 

less ey while they gaze. 
they have found 16 

the sharp whistle tells they have fathomed the mystery, 


and away they move to ipitous rocks over- 
head; tinfess ie-stricken, they stop from tinte to 
time to look behind; 


shrill sound, ag#in move 

down the mountains, wili suddenly stop as if 
struck by a thunderbolt, some yards from the — 
where recent human foo ts are to be found in the 
snow, and, turning sca away, rush off immediately 
bt —~4 -y-y The taint which the presence 
cre sae. ie hi, Stain of teal 
a oe has e1 
is in its if extended, would 


resting on some higher 

considerable distance, and with a quick spring will 
bring up its hind quarters to a level with e rest of the 
body, and, with all four hoofs close tore‘her, stand 
poised on a point of rock not. broader than your hand. 
On narrow overhanging ‘edges some thousand feet 
high they walk and gaze uLout, enjoying the security 
from pursuit which such spots 


Love anp Lovens—Early Marriages; Jealousy, 
its cause and cure; Signs of Character, and how to read 
them; Gen. Grant; Hon. J. M. Ashley and F. N. Gis- 
born, portraits and characters; Pritchard, the murderer; 
Causes of Crime; Being Recreated; Repose and Re- 
cu on; Cosmogony, a World within a World—its 

t American Black Bear, and how to 
catch him; with answers to correspondents, notices, 
and lots of rich reading in September No. Ph: 

Journal. Only 20 cents or’ $2 a- . Newsmen have it. 
Address Fowler & Wells, New York. 


Lapres Rive Sripeways on HorsEBACK.—. 


The introduction of this style of riding in England is 
~ re consort of Richard IL. 








She it was (according to Stowe) that showed 
the comet this — how conveni- 
ently they might ride on horseback sideways. Another 


old rian, enumera’ the new fashions of Richard 
II.’s reign, observes: ~Liowies noble ladies thea used 
high heads, and corsets, and robes with long trains, and 
seats on side-saddles on their horses, by the example of 
the respectable Queen Auna, daughter of the King of 
Bavaria, who first introduced the custom into the king- 
dom; for before, women of every rank rode as men.” 
Stothard, in his beautiful illustrative picture of Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Pilgrims, appears (according to the 

above-quoted authorities) to have committed an anach- . 
ronisra in placing the most conspicuous female charac- 
ter of his fine composition sideways on her steed. That 
the lady ought to have been depicted riding in the male 
fashiou, might have been iaferred without any histori- 
cal research on the subject, from the poet’s describing 
her as having on her feet “‘a pair of spurres-sharpe.” 


Avuromatons.— Some wonderful accounts are 
handed down of mechanism so constructed as to resem- 





dead black. Complexion has to be much id 
connection with dress. Blondes can wear much lighter 
colors than brunettes; the latter always presents better 
pictures in dark dresscs, but neither look well in posi- 
tive white. Violent contrasts of color should be es- 
pecially guarded agiinst. In photography, brunettes 
possess @ great advantege over their fairer sisters. 
The lovely golden tresses lose all their transparent 
brilliancy, and are represented black; whilst the 
‘bonnie blue e’e,”” theme of rapture to the poet, is 
misery to the photographer; for it is put entirely out. 
The simplest ana most effective way of removing the 
yellow color from the hair, is to powder it nearly white: 
it is thus brought to about the same photographic tint 
asin nature. The same rule, of course, applies to com- 
plexions. A freckle quite invisible at a short distance, 
is, on account of ite yellow color, rendered most pain- 
fully distinct when photographed. The puff-box must 
be called into the assistance of art. Here let me intrude 
one word of general advice. Blue, as we have seen, is 
the most readily affected by light, and yellow the least; 
if, therefore, you will keep a complexions clear and 
free from tan and freckles whilst your delightful 
rambles at the sea-side, discard by all means the blue 
veil, and substitute-a dark-green or yellow one in its 
stead. Blue tulle offers no more obstruction to the 
acting rays of the sun than white. Half a yard of 
yellow net, though perhaps not very becoming, will be 
found more efficacious and considerably cheaper than a 
quart of kalydor. The cause of freckles is simple 
enough. It is nothing more than a darkening of the 
salts of iron contained in the blood, by the action of 
light. A freckled tace is, therefore, an animated photo- 
graph. 

Tue SHan’s Jewrets.—The gem of the whole 
collection was the far-famed Deriah Noor, or Sea of 
Light, taken by Nadir Shah from Mohammed, the Mo- 

Emperor of India. This superb diamond was set in 
plain gold as thé buckle of a sword belt. In form it is 
oblong, about two inches in length, one and a-half in 
breadih, and in thickness not three-quarters of an inch. 
It is perfectly plain, not being cut in angles, as is usual 
with diamonds. The front is quite smooth, and it 
seemed exactly like a bit of very thick plate glass. This 
celebrated diamond is considered equal] in fineness and 
water to the renowned Kob-i-Noor, or Mountain of 
Light, in the possession of Queen Victoria, which, taken 
from India at the same time, after various adventures 
found its way to the Treasury of Runjeet Singh, the 
Sikh chief, and thence into English hands. A great 
number of uncut emeralds and some very large tur- 
quoises were shown to us, and also a quantity of em- 
broidery ornamented w.th pearls, scme of which were 
very . Most of the emeralds were full of flaws, but 
they were of enormous size, some crystals being nearly 
three inches in length, and of corresponding breadth. 
A very handsome kaleoun of state of green enamel, or- 
namented with emeralds, are ne bw a } od 
the simplicity and elegance ts pe than from the 
rich materials of which it was composed. All these 
treasures were handed to us without hesitation, and 

from hand to hand round the circle. We were 
surprised indeed at the little care seemingly taken of 
jewels representing such enormous wealth, the loss of 
one of which would infallibly have entailed that of the 
guardian’s head, 


ble animals, ani even human s, in figure, and 
imitate their actions. Archytas, of Tarentum, about 
400 years before the Christian era, is said to have made 
a wooden pigeon that could fly. Albertus Magnus con- 
structed an automaton to open the door when any one 
knocked. The celebrated Regiomontanus made a wooden 
eazle that flew forth from the city, saluted the Emp 

and returned. He also constructed an iron fly, which 
flew out of his hand and return flying about the 
room. In 1738 an automaton layer was exhibited 
at Paris that could play on the fimte in the same manner 
as a living performer. In 1741 Vaucanson produced a 
flageolet-player, which played the let with the left 
hand and heat the tambourine with the right. He also 
made a duck, which dabbled in the water, swam, drank 
and quacked like a real duck. A Frenchman exhibited 
ad a few years ago which went through some of the 
same movements. Automatons have been constructed 
which wrote, played on the pianoforte, counted, &c. 
During the present century a Swiss, named Mailardes, 
constructed a figure, representing a female, which - 
formed eighteen tunes on the piario, and continued in 
motion an hour. He also made another figure, repre- 
senting a boy, that could write and draw. 


Tue Cows anp Muxmarps or Hormianp.— 
The most really picturesque attraction of the scene is 
the herds of cattle. These are ofa native breed 
to the country, and from the quantity and quality of 
their milk, as well as from the laudable propensity of 
the beef to accumulate on thosé that are worth a 
handsome price per pound, are greatly valued by the 
people. They are generally of a coal-black hue, but 
spotted and streaked with white in the most curious 
manuer. The pride which the Hollanders take in their 
cattle is well deserved, and is very conspicuons in the 
care they take of them. The cows are kept in stables, 
often as neat as most of our own kitchens, and far neater 
than some of them. e majority of the povrer classes 
in our own country are not accommodated with such 

quarters. When they are taken to pasiure their 
eet are covered wit leailier shoes, lest the dampness - 
of the soil should cause ‘disease of that part; they are 
always carefully curried and brushed and washed, while 
in summer they are covered with cotton that 
they ry A not suffer frora the attacks of those little 
winged ves that despoil us fo often of our night’s 
rest. In winter they are protected from the cold by 
blankets. On their way to the fields they are attended 
by milkmaidens of the ruddiest complexions, who take 
good care that their temoers are not rufficd, and show 
the most affectionate regard for their welfare. The 
Hollanders h:ve not suffered the race of milkmaids to 
die out as we have, and one can hardly avoid instituting 
a melancholy comparison between the present times 
and the old in this respect in our own country. How 
great the diffemence between those who, in the days of 
our ancestors, used to carry about the richest of milk in 
neat little tubs on their heads, and softer their day's 
labors were over did nothing but dance with their 
sweethearts in concentric circles around ‘ower-crowne 1 
maypoles, and that groutty tellow wo siinks round 
oue’s backdoor in the morning before light, a3 if Luc 
were ashamed of himself, and leaves a wine quart 0! 
water and chalk, aiter first varefully shaking it im order 
to mix it, 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


Into my room, came a sweet little maiden. 
Back from her brow fell the sunset-hued bair, 
And I thought as I met the blue eves of the 


darling, 
I never had seen ehildish beauty so fair. 


Her skin like the inside of sea-shell so dainty, 
With a bright coral tint on her cheek all aglow, 

As with voice like low music, she tearfully uttered, 
“* My birdie, my treasure lies under the snow. 


“*T fed him all summer, he came when I called him, 
And sang to me songs at morning and eve, 
And oh! dearest lady, if you had but seen him, 
— T’msure you would 
ve. 


“But you look now so happy, and smile on me 


gently, 
For ged has happened to make your tears 
low, 
While I cannot play, as I think of my treasure, 
My poor little birdie that is under the snow.” 


Ah! child, in thy sorrow thou know’st not my sad- 


ness, 
The smile on my lips tells a falsehood to thee, 
The brow so unruffied conceals the crushed 


spirit, 
Which in thy sweet ignorance thou can’st not 
sce. 


But come to my side, and I'l! tell thee a vision, 
Which will ne’er leave my eyes wherever I go, 
*Tis the last look of love, that I dreamed he threw 


on me, 
Ere he died, and was buried—there—under the 
snow. 


Thou has’t heard of the troubles that came to our 
country, 
When last year’s spring blossoms were spread 
o’er the land, 
And how our brave troops, rushed like heroes to 
battle, 
When the trumpet of war gave out its com- 
mand. 


There was one, then, I loved with a wife’s true 
affection, ; 
And his voice when he spoke was to me soft 
and low ; 
But, alas! he now rests in the grave of the soldier, 
In the far Western land, there, under the snow. 


I know, dearest child, that he died fighting 
bravely, 
And he sent me his love, ere his life passed 
away, 
But the sunshine is darkened which shone o’er 
my spirit, 
Since I heard the sad news of that fearful day. 


He bade me not weep, for he died for his country, 

And that thought alone checks the tears as 
they flow ; 

Though my heart yearns in agony over my trea- 


sure, 
Who, far from his loved home, lies under the 
snow. 


But one day, when the din of life’s battle is over, 
The weary march ended, the work here all done, 
When the sorrows are gone which clouded my 
pathway, 
The last fight finished, the victory won— 


I hope they will take me where my treasure lies 
buri 


ed, 
Though how much I loved him the world can- 
not know, 
And there where the brave and the true-hearted 
lies sleeping, 
I'll rest by his side deep under the snow. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
“*REUBEN’S WAL,” ETC. . 








CHAPTER IX.—HOW THE HEIRS-EXPECTANT MET. 


Ir was some time before there was any move- 
ment in the positions of the group. Absorbed in 
grief that he had not been able to exchange a 
single kind word or look with his uncle, and un- 
conscious of the presence of spectaturs, Anthony 
gave way without restraint to his emotions. And 
still the housekeeper gazed in sympathetic silence. 
Still Sleuth looked an with a face set to an ex- 
pression of mournful interest, which but little 
suggested the terrible chaos beneath. 

Past and future were, for the moment, alike 
awfol. He had done that which nothing could 
undo—even to his o mscience*but he had no 
time to think of what this word conscience might 
mean in the future years, should he succeed in 
baffling all suspicion of his guilt, for, as yet, he 
was surrounded by dangers, which made it ex- 
tremely possible that everything would be at once 
discovered. The coat was lying in the stable- 
yard under a truss of hay, which had been thrown 
down over night from the loft above the stable, 
and left against the wall for use the first thing in 
the morning. But it is yet only day-break. He 
is probably sate till, at least, half-past five ; thé 
groom, though up like the rest of the househdid, 
on account of the event of the night, will hardly 
begin work before his usual hour, six. But by 
that time the dangerous garment must be got rid 
of somehow. Sleuth almost speculates on going 
now—even before sperking to Anthony—but while 
he glances at the thought, he sees its absurdity 
and danger, and resolves to wait for a safer op- 
portunity. 

And, then, as he still watches Anthony’s sorrow 
and self-abondonment, he wonders if he has found 


the codicil during his hunt after the robbers, if he 
has got it in his pocket, and if his satisfaction on 
that point has anything to do with the suffering 
he now exhibits. Sleuth doesn’t like this display. 
It seems to reproach him. He fancies his cousin 
wouldn’t be so full of trouble for the dead alder- 
man if he hadn’t had some certain assurance given 
him that the old man had left him all. 

But the future is- scarcely less absorbing to 
Sleuth’s busy thoughts. He may not find the 
codicil, either now or hereafter. That contin- 
gency must not be forgotten for a single instant, 
for then Anthony will be his only friend. Sleuth 
almost smiles as he reflects, how great a friend- 
ship there must be, if the codicil is not forth- 
coming. 

But the codicil shall be found. If there be one 
thing in life of which Sleuth can feel sure, it is that 
he is not going to be juggled out of the fortune 
he has won by playing such desperate games, 
either by ‘‘ Cousin Anthony’s” cleverness in con- 
cealing the precious document (if he really has 
got it), or by his ingenuity (if he has not) in being 
the first to discover in the burglars the actual 
possessors, and in buying from them the all-im- 
portant paper. 

But then he (Sleuth) must for that reason also 
keep where he is, in the same house, so that he 
may ever be on the watch, and be prepared for 
either contingency ; to discover the document, if 
hidden by Anthony, or to get hold of the burglars 
if they sent any messenger prowling about to 
open negotiations. Yes, it is clear; he must ad- 
mire and love cousin Anthony very much ; and be 
his one faithful, ever-watchful friend. Again 
Richard Sleuth’s smooth face is lighted up by a 
lurid glow of mirthfulness, which hardly seems to 
belong to it, but to be the far-off reflection of 
some other face with a truly demoniacal smile 
turned upon the murderer, as much as to say, 
“Well done |” ‘ 

But Richard Sleuth measures things by a new 
standard since the experience of the last half hour. 
He feels to have grown in intellectual stature a 
whole cubit—to have suddenly-developed powers 
and ,capacities of which, in his inexperience and 
conceit, he knew not previously. He is no longer 
the cunning fool that he, no doubt, often had been 
in his behavior to his uncle. He had from the 
first moment of patronage felt afraid of the old 
man. Then the new life, and the new specula- 
tions it gave rise to and justified, Were all strange 
and difficult for him to enter into gracefully or 
manfully. He had failed. 

But not lost the estate. No, no, no! In his 
failure he had made a bold clutch at success, and 
won it—provided only——. - 

There Sleuth stopped to consider how the 

nephew was to be won by the very same man who 
could not win the uncle. Sleuth cast away all 
self-delusions, all pleasant fictions, and said to 
himself: 
*All’s true what the old man said, though he 
said it always so nastily, and I have been a pitiful 
sneaking coward. And that’s why he couldn’t 
abide me; I know now. Yes.” And again Sleuth 
smiled—as if thinking he had no idea till now how 
useful the most unpleasant truth might be toa 
man’s prospects in life. ' 

And this time he smiled with some reason. For 
having seen and acknowledged in his inmost soul 
the ugly truth about himself—by one of those in- 
stinctive efforts which, probably, all men are more 
or less capable of under the stimulus of some tre- 
mendons event—he saw the business of winning 
Anthony was by no means so difficult as it Jooked. 
He and Anthony had met but once before ; but 
that meeting had been in boyhood, when they 
had wandered together through a long day by the 
seaside, and formed a friendship which, though it 
died practically.with the day, left behind a pleas- 
ant remembrance in the minds of both. Sleuth 
was glad of this now, very glad! Not merely be- 
cause it made it more likely that Anthony was to 
be won, but because it made Sleuth feel he could 
more easily set to work in the right way to accom- 
plish the task. He had to play a new part, in- 
volving, as he had read on playbills, ‘‘ an eutire 
change of performance,” and he waited only for 
Anthony to turn and rise from the bedside that 
he might begin. 

“Mr, Anthony,” said the housekeeper, at last, 
in a low and kindly voice, when she found he still 
took no notice of them. 

Anthony heard, and began to collect his thoughts 
and master himself; and after a brief pause, du- 
ring which he did not once look round, he rose to 
his feet with a kind of shy dignity, and faced the 
speaker and Sleuth. 

** Cousin Anthony !” said the latter, holding out 
his hand with some embarrassment, as if dubious 
how the advance would be received. 

“Dick Sleuth!” was the cordial reply, which 
was accompanied by a vigorous grasp of the out- 
stretched fingers—so vigorous and hearty, indeed, 
that they melted the half-congealed blood that 
generally seemed to circulate there, and made it 
move more responsively. And the two young 
men then looked into each other’s faces—Anthony 
with an earnest, wistful expression, that seemed 
to say, “‘ Whatever has happened, or is going to 
happen, don’t let us forget we are of kin; while 
Sleuth, after a momentary look, let his eyelids 
drop, and said, wih some agitation : 

“ Isn’t it horrible—this—this—murder?” 

“‘Then he was murdered? Merciful heaven!” 

The housekeeper lifted some of the gray hairs 
from the alderman’s forehead, which were wet, 
and clung. together, saying, as she did so: 

“This is where he was shot. I washed the 
place, and tried to revive him; but, heaven help 
him, and forgive all his sins—he was quite gone!” 

* Don’t stay here, Anthony,” said Sleuth, anxi- 
ously ; “it makes me sick to see blood, or to think 
ofit. Poor, dear uncle—he’s dead, and we can’t 
help him now.” 

“No,” said Anthony, as he moved away un- 





willingly from the bedside, led by Sleuth’s hand 
on his arm along the eorridor, and down towards 





the dining-room on the ground-floor ; but I wish 
we knew the miscreant who fired the shot.” 

“* Yes—yes, so do I. But we shall never find 
him out.” 

“ Why ” 

“ Because if such men once get away—as these 
have got away—we have no trace of them.” 

“T don’t know about that, Dick. However, we 
must do what we can—both of us, you and I—to 
discover him.” 

“Oh, of course,” assented Sleuth. 

“T’d gladly devote half my life to hunt him 
down, if I could but get on his track,” continued 
Anthony, with generous warmth. ‘ What, a poor 
old man, just dropping into the grave,-—just try- 
ing to make his peace with God—he to be hurried 
into eternity with his last prayer unsaid! Oh, it 
is horrible! horrible!” 

“Yes—but you know, Anthony—if—if—it don’t 
lessen the crime of—the—wretched—burglir—it 
does make a difference to us to know that uncle 
was dying, and had, as he said to me, again and 
again, not many minutes to live.” 

Well, Dick, we won’t discuss that. I can’t—I 
haven't patience ; it chokes me even to think of. 
He—the murderer—had better never try that plea 
on me himself, if he should be caught. I could 
almost sooner forgive him the murder than such 
a villanous excuse for murder! But, there, I 
didn’t mean to get excited. And now, Dick,” 
said Anthony, “let me give you my cordial 
thanks for your behavior to me. The man who 
brought me this,”—and here Anthony showed his 
cousin the brief note he had received from the 
alderman—‘‘told me how anxious you were for 





me to make haste.” } 
Sleuth looked confused at this praise, which | 
puzzled him. Was it ironical? But he remem- 


| me. 


Dick !” was soon called after him. Sleuth did 
not want to hear, and went on into the hall. 

‘‘ Dick!” resounded a second time, and louder, 
Sleuth stamped his foot in his bitterness and rage, 
but turned ; for to offend Anthony might even be 
more dangerous than to delay the removal of the 
coat. 

“Dick,” said Anthony to him, as Sleuth repassed 
the thresbold, “I have got an odd idea. You won't 
be offended, I am sure, if I tell you what it is.” 

“ Not very likely, Anthony,” said Sleuth, showing 
his beautifully white teeth in his grim effort to 
construct a smile. 

“ Well you say, Dick—and of course you wouldn’t 
say it if it were not true—that you think I have 
the best chance.” 

“‘ More than that,” said Sleuth. 

‘Never mind the more. I don’t want, if I can 
help it, to humbug thyself, so we'll say I’ve the 
best chance. Now, then, for my proposal. We are 
cousins—we might say brothers at one remove— 
we have both been led to expect great things from 
the poor old man who lies now so——” 

Here Anthony broke down once more, and Sleuth 
had to guess the rest of the sentence as well as 
he conld. : 

** Well, Dick, this is it. Without any more cir- 
cumlocution or nonsense,” resumed Anthony: 
“ff you get this property, shall I find a frieud in 
you?” 

‘Oh, Anthony! Can you ask?” 

Anthony saw the tears in his cousin’s face, and 
did not want to ask that question again. He 
went on : 

“ And if I get it, may I, too, be sure you will 
look for a friend in me ?” 

“Oh, Anthony, you—you—you are too good to 
I know what you mean, And there’s One 


bered that it must be Phillis who had done him above——” 


so useful a service. His very confusion only the | 


Sleuth stopped in the very beginning of an im- 


more favorably impressed Anthony, who now said | passioned appeal to heaven, warned not so much 


to him: 
** Well, Dick, how is it—you or I?” 


| by Anthony’s looks as by his own checking thoughts 


of the mistake he was making, and so he ended 


This was asked with a faint approach to a smile, | by saying, “I don’t like sentiment, do you?” 


** Upon my life, I don’t know,” replied Sleuth, | 
feeling a growing confidence that his new course | 
would be made the more easy if he could only 
watch how Anthony thought, spoke and acted, | 


and thenghimself do just the same, without, how- | 


**No,” said Anthony. 

‘“‘Neither doI. Andif you catch me at it again, 
I wish you'd tell me.” 

Anthony laughed, and Sleuth laughed, and under 
cover of this false emotion gave way suddenly to 


ever, any direct and palpable imitation. | an almost idiotic burst of laughter, which light- 

“You don’t mean that, Dick? You don’t really | ened the terribly true emotion he did feel, and 
mean that you are just as much. in the dark as I | which was constantly threatening to unsettle his 
am, and wondering whether you are to walk out | reason. Sleuth was very glad thus to be able to 


of this house by-and-bye a sort of small million- 
aire, or a poor devil, without a shilling in money | 


relieve himself, but he did not forget to explain : 
‘“*T have scarcely had a wink of sleep these last 


or a bit of influence among friends to help him | three days and nights, and now I must ease my- 


on? You don’t mean to say that ?” 
“Ah, but I do, though—I do, indeed!” rejoined 

Sleuth. ‘He said something about a codicil in 

my favor, which 1 fancy he meant was to smash 


some will in your favor made long before; but | Dame Fortune is going to do with us. 
bound to her wheel, Dick, and must goon, I only 


that is really all I know.” 
** And what do you think ?” 
“Think ?” 
“Yes, Come, Dick, don’t mind speaking out. | 


self somehow.” 
*‘That’s right,” said Anthony. ‘And I, with 
less put upon me, want a smoke to ease myself, 


| too, while you send for the lawyer, to see what 


We are 


hope, in one of her sudden, mad turns, she mayn’t 


| drive right over us.” 


As the smoke from Anthony’s pipe began to curl 


I am prepared for the worst ; but can’t deny that | and wreath over his head, and he watched the 
my affairs uncommonly need that I should rather | fantastic shapes, he said to himself: 


prepare for the best.” 


**Dick’s a good fellow, afterall! oh, yes, or he’d 


“Well, Anthony, I shouldn’t like to deceive you | neyer receive me in this friendly way. I won't 
any more than I should like to be deceived ; butI | forget it, I promise him, if all be as he says. 


fancy—well, I may say I fear—to be candid, that 
you are the lucky one, and I the miserable unfor- 
tunate.” 

**Come, then, let us go together and look about 
the place, and see what we can find.” 

“No, Anthony—if I may make so bold—pooh! 
I thought I was talking to uncle. I was always 
frightened of uncle——” 

Anthony interposed, saying : 

**T can understand that, Dick ; and, perhaps, it 
had been better for me if I had felt a little more 
of your natural respect, and——” 

“There now, Anthony, don’t say any more; I 
am ashamed enough of it, that [can tell you. I 
wouldn’t for ten times the fortune do it all over 
again. No, no, no!” 

There was so much emotion in Sleuth’s face and 
tone as he uttered these last words, that Anthony 
could not but wonder, and the incident tended 
powerfully to enhance his liking for Sleuth ; for 
he had just heard enough, in his banishment, of 


| self: 





his cousin’s general behavior, to guess at his be- 
setting fault—servility, and to appreciate not only 
the candid confession just made, but the manly 
change of view and determination it implied as 
regards the future. 

Sleuth walked to the window as if to look out, 
but really to compose his features, which he felt 


that had come back then most vividly ; and while | 


there he could not but remember the coat, and 


gaze earnestly in the direction of the truss of hay, | *. 
| witnessed. 


which was still by the wall, and undisturbed, he 
thought. 

* Anthony,” he said, as he returned, “I have 
been thinking what we had best do under these 
queer circumstances. We will send off to the 
lawyer. I shouldn’t be suprised if he knows all 
about the matter. And whether he does or not, 
he ought to be here to join us in our search.” 

“ Allright, Dick. Do it quickly ; for [have some 
very private and very ugly reasons in my pocket 
for wanting to know my real position.” 

“T will. You wait here till I come back.” 

“Very well. Give me a light for my pipe. I 
have been a bit shaken by what I saw upstairs, 
and if I try to get rid of my uncomfortable feelings 
about the affair, don’t fancy me heartless, Dick. 
I really do believe I loved the old man—ay, better 
than I thought I did. But there, come, the light! 
Is your tobacco good ?” 

** Capital.” 

“Then I'll revel in the enjoyment of it, if I can, 
and try to avoid castle-building out of the smoke, 
till I know the bare, unimaginative fact whether I 
am heir of no, as you fancy.” 

“That’s right,” said Richard Sleuth, as he 
hurried off, secure now, he thought, of a brief 
space in which to consider how he should get rid 
of that dangerous coat, 


were distorted by the thoughts of the murder, | ‘iflicult besides. 





And, if not, why then hang me if I care much 
now whether he or I gets the best spoil in the 
division—for division I prophesy it will be.” 

At the same moment Sleuth was saying to him- 

“I’m glad I didn’t say anything definite about 
what I should do; for when the codicil turns up it 
might be awkward. Ha! I smell a rat—he had 
got the codicil in his pocket, and this is his artful- 
ness to extract a sweeping promise out of me 
before he owns to know anything but that he is 
heir |” 





CHAPTER X.—SLEUTH BEGINS TO DISCOVER IN HIS 
OWN CASE WHAT ANTHONY MEANT WHEN HE SAID 
THEY WERE BOUND TO THE WHEEL. 


Wirn a wondrous sense of relief that he had got 
through his first interview with his cousin (who 
represented to Sleuth for the moment the whole 
world, which was to be lulled to the belief that 
he, Sleuth, had nothing to do with the murder), 
with a truly wondrous sense of relief and of 
mastery of fate and circumstance, Sleuth hurried 
to remove the coat from its temporary hiding- 
place. 

He did not know where to put it or what to do 
with it. Destruction would take too long, and be 
He could not eat that as he had 
eaten the pieces of paper, which might have re- 
vealed his motive for deciding to make away with 
the old man before the document could be properly 
He could not burn it: the smell would 
tell the whole house. And to cut it into small, 
almost indistinguishable pieces, ready for disper- 
sion at the first chance that offered, even that was 
not practicable during the next few minutes. He 
must, then, again hide it for an hour or two, or 
possibly longer. The place that he continually 
thought of, his box, was as continually set aside. 
Of course that would be séarched if suspicion 
should happen to be directed against him. No, 
the box was not to be trusted to. He must get 
it from under the hay, and use his eyes as he ran 
along to discover some secure but temporary spot 
of concealment, perhaps till the next night should 
give him the cover of darkness. 

But while he is thus planning as he moves along, 
he is met by the housekeeper, who, to his surprise, 
is carrying a tray with breakfast-things. 

What is there in this to make Sleuth uncomfort- 
able? He wants breakfast himself badly enough, 
and of course Anthony wants it too. Why, then, 
his alarm? It is because he has never before seen 
her attempt to do such a thing herself. She is 
not very strong, and there are oghers about her 
who always performs such tasks—Phillis, if no 
one else. 

Sleuth cannot fulfill his first intention to evade 
speaking to her, in order that he may get safely 
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to the stableyard. No; he must at least make sure 
thot she has no special business just now with 
Anthony. 

“Was it she,” he asks himself, ‘“‘ who was out- 
side the dvor when i reloaded the pistol, and when 
T let fall the candle and destroyed the old man’s 

per ?” 

The question is too tremendous for him to leave 
it unanswered. He goes right on to where she 


has stopped a moment, either to rest her burden,” 


or, as he suspects, to let him get out of the way. 

** That’s very good of you, Mrs. Milton, to think 
of us poor famished youths. I suppose it is for 
Anthony and me.” 

**Y—yes, Mr. Sleuth,” replied the housekeeper, 
in some embarrassment, which did not, however, 
conceal that she was in no very good humor. 

Oh, well, then, I'll go back with you. There’s 
no hurry. I was going to send for the lawyer, to 
make a search through the house.” 

The housekeeper said nothing, looked grim, and 
did not even thank him for his courtesy when he 
opened, first, the swing doors that shut out the 
smcll of the kitchen, and tlten the door into the 
dining-room, where Anthony was. 

* Breakfast, Anthony!” exclaimed Sleuth, with 
a certain gaiety of manner, he at the same time 
taking care to be first at the place where Anthony 
was sitting in a cloud of smoke, so that not even 
@ look should escape him. ‘‘ Hang the lawyer, 
and wills and codicils, say I! I want my bréak- 
fast just now worse than anything else in the 
world, so I have come back to get it before going 
into business.” 

“I’m hungry, too,” said Anthony, putting his 
pipe on the corner of the mantel-piece ; “* but let 
me have a wash first, for I was fetched out of bed 
by your messenger, and feel terribly knocked 
up.” : 

**'To be sure,” said Mrs. Milton. ‘I'll ——” 

Whatever she might be going to say or to do, 
Sleuth determined, at all events, she should say 
or do in the presence of both ; so he said boldly, 
though not looking at the person he addressed : 

**Cousin Anthony and I will go up together, 
Mrs. Milton, if you will be kind enough to go and 
send us in something nice in the way of meat to 
eat with our breakfast.” 

Mrs. Milton looked at him a moment with an 
odd kind of smile flittering over her not smiling 
kind of face ; then she put her hand in her pocket 
and took out something which she laid on the 
table, saying : 

**Look, Mr. Anthony, I found that on the bed, 
and it was still burning.” 

** What is it?” said Anthony, jumping up. 

** Well, I declare,” said Sleuth, “if it is not the 
wadding out of the mur. out of the rascal’s 
pistol that shot the old man. It must be taken 
care of. Don’t touch it, Anthony—I won’t. Mrs. 
Milton had better keep it till the coroner’s in- 
quest—for I suppose there will have to be an in- 
quest.” 

Sleuth’s voice dropped towards the close of the 
sentence almost into a meditative tone, as if he 
were asking himself the question. 

** My cousin’s right, Mrs. Milton. We had best 
keep things exactly as they were, till some one 
who is authorized has gone over the house.” 

The housekeeper took the piece of wadding, and 
replaced it in her pocket, saying : 

**T found it—when I first discovered what had 
happened—in the bedroom, just before I went 
along the corridor and saw you, Mr. Anthony, go 
into the safe-room.” 

“*T, Mrs. Milton! My dear lady, you are dream- 
in: a 

eDm too old for dreaming, young gentleman. 
My dreaming days are long gone by. I daresay 
you were too much excited to know exactly where 
you went or what you did. I knew you by your 
coat.” 

**T assure you ——” began Anthony, good hu- 
moredly. 

**Come, Mrs. Milton,” interposed Sleuth, “‘ we 
haven’t a moment to lose. Now, Anthony.” 

And before there was time to continue the dis- 
cussion, the two young men had le/t the room. 

**Qdd! I don’t half like it,” communed Mrs. 
Milton with herself. ‘‘He must know he went 
through that room. But, there! don’t I know 
him well? Haven’t I known him for years—as 
true-hearted and pleasant-spoken a young man as 
can anywhere be found?” 

* * * 





* * * 


Scarcely two minutes elapse before Sleuth re- 
turns, having washed rapidly, and left Anthony to 
perform the same process at leisure. The instant 
he gets inside the door, he shuts it, and glances 
hurriedly about. Then he goes with swift foot to 
a corner of the room, where he sees Anthony’s 
light-colored coat hanging ona chair. His hands 
dive into the pockets and bring forth a number of 
papers, which he hurriedly examines. Most of 
them he puts back into the coat pocket, with the 
slightest possible examination. At last he retains 
only three documents—letters. Then, while gaz- 
ing eagerly towards the door in fear of Anthony’s 
return, he feels for his memorandum-book in a 
side pocket of his own coat, and begins to write, 
thinking to himself the while— 

“These may prove of value some day. Yes—ail 
alike. All threatening! County courts—judg- 
ment—prison—no delay, unless prompt payment. 
All dated within the last few days, suggest power- 
ful motives for—for what ?” Sleuth did not tell 
himself that. He was greatly struck to find how 
things lent themselves to guard him, if suspicion 
should arise, by casting the guilt on Anthony. He 
didn’t want to create circumstances of that kind— 
80, at least, he said to himself. But if they did 
exist, was he to be such a fool as to run his neck 
into the noose merely because somebody was 


Anthony must have been in intention just that 
which he, Sleuth, was in fact; and that it was 
chance only, or Dame Fortune, as Anthony had 
said, which had decided which of the two should 
strike the fatal blow. 

But the codicil! It is that he sought when he 
lighted upon those dunning letters. It is not in 
the coat! Anthony, then, he fears, did not, after 
all, get hold of the precious document! Will he 
ever recover it? Has he sold his soul to the evil 
one for nothing? 

But now he must venture once more towards 
the stable-yard. Timeis passing—the groom will 
begin work—perhaps may want the hay—and 
then —— 

Anthony opens the door, and again Sleuth is 
chained ; for even if he dared venture to excuse 
himself, as before, to get away, there is the house- 
keeper coming in with the dishes suggested by 
Sleuth’s order, as if determined that she alone 
would wait on the young men. 

He wipes the cold sweat from his face, as he 
fancies there is something ominous in all this ; 
but with good grace he sits down, and does the 
honors of the table in the best manner he can, 
chatting the while on all sorts of subjects except 
those which occupy hie real thoughts. 

While Anthony drinks a cup of coffee, he sees 
Sleuth’s eyes fall upon the pistol he had brought 
into the house, and laid down on the sideboard. 

** You’re looking at my pistol. Where d’ye think 
I got it?” 

**Can’t guess,” said Sleuth, stooping down, as 
if to give a more vigorous cross-cut at some hard 
piece of meat on his plate. 

** That’s the property of one of our burglar ac- 
quaintances——” 

** Not——,” began Sleuth. 

**No—not the one that did the bloody work, 
certainly ; for I found it loaded as I ran after 
them, and I fired it in the bope of bringing my 
man down. You see, it is empty.” 

‘* And here is mine,” said Sleuth, who had been 
trying to create this very opportunity. He took 
the weapon from his pocket, scarcely conscious of 
the danger of so carrying it, since he had learned 
to confront other dangers. ‘Uncle gave it to me, 
and I was rather uncomfortable about it ; yes, and 
I said so, and he got angry, and fired one of the 
barrels himself at the burglar, but missed him—” 

**And then the burglar shot baek. I under- 
stand now. I’m glad to hear this, Dick. Bad as 
the act was, it is not so badasI thought. If I 
were a burglar—mind the if, Dick—I’m afraid I 
should lose my temper under fire, and let fly. 
Ain’t you horrified to hear me say so?” 

Sleuth’s only direct answer was a smile ; but 
presently he added : 

** You see, one barrel is still loaded.” Then, re- 
membering his alarm about the hand that touched 
the door while he was reloading, he said: ‘* And 
very glad I was to know that I had another shot, 
when I found what had happened, and thought, 
perhaps, the villains might come back. 
looked so closely at anything in my life as I 
looked at that otner barrel to make sure ; for you 
see, Anthony, I didn’t know much about pistols— 
no, not though the alderman tried to make me 
understand.” 

** Yes, Dick, I see it’s loaded. And, ah! here’s 
Mrs. Milton coming again. I propose we give up 
our trophies to her.” 

But Mrs. Milton declined to touch the loaded 
weapon. So to quiet her, Sleuth suggested to 
Anthony it might be fired off, and Anthony, not 
seeing the matter to be of the slightest impor- 
tance, went to the window and fired ; so dissipat- 
ing, to Sleuth’s intense satisfaction, all danger of 
discovery through the examination of the charge, 
which might have been thus proved to be the 
handiwork of one little acquainted with the pro- 
cess; a not unreasonable fear—for the pistol went 
_off with such violence as to make an extraordinary 
loud report—and almost dislocated Anthony’s 
fingers. He only smiled, however, as he shook 
his hand a little, and said: 

‘Uncle must have guessed the very sort of 
men that would be coming for this, when he put 


in such lots of powder !” 
* * ae 


* * * 


Again Sleuth sets out on his errand, professedly 
to send for the lawyer ; but, really, in addition, to 
remove the coat. He looks at his watch, and 
almost jumps in affright. 

“Twenty minutes past five! I must stop for 
nothing now.” 

He goes rapidly along into the yard, listening, 
as he moves through the different passages, to 
hear where the servants have got to since the 
calming down of the first excitement on the dis- 
covery of the murder. He hears them talking in 
the room that served the alderman’s small estab- 
lishment as a kind of servants’ hall, and he 
listened carefully, to count up the different voices 
he wanted to hear there—the housekeeper’s, 
Phillis’s, the cook’s, and groom’s. He had to 
wait some minutes before he could tell accurately 
how many of these were assembled ; but at last 
he satisfied himself that Phillis alone was absent 
from the animated discussion then going on, and 
even she might be there; but if so, was un- 
accountably silent. 

As he wondered where she was, and paused for 
a moment in his desire to be sure that she might 
not know what he was about to do, a new thought 
struck him: Might he not learn by his listening 
if he were suspected, however remotely? The 
thought was at once so fearful and so tempting, 
that he did stay two or three minutes, but with 
no result that could satisfy him, one way or the 
other, on that gubject; though what he heard 
was alarmii nough. The gardener was saying: 
| Well, I don’t mind who knows it, but I’ve a 





threatened? Yes, there was a motive why Anthony | sent for Dr. Pompess; he’s a magistrate and 
might have been inclined to somewhat sweeping master’s friend, and he’ll see into things.” 


measures if he had, on his arrival, found the codi- | 


cil, and had seen his only way was to destroy it, 


and destroy the author of it at the same time, so 


that no inconvenient questions might be asked. 


Breathlefsly he listened, as if spell-bound, for 
yet another minute. The housekeeper spoke 
next : 

“Did any of yon see a figure in a light coat, 


Sleuth almost began to persuade himself that | like Mr, Anthony's, moving about!” 





I never | 


Sleuth leaned his forehead against the stone 
wall to cool it, while he waited for the answer, 
which, however, was a general “‘ No.” 

Again he moved along the tortuous course he 
was pursuing to reach the stable yard, without 
passing so near the servants’ hall that they might 
see him or hear his steps, when he met Phillis 
full in the face just as he had reached the external 
door. He could have roared at her like a mad- 
man, but was constrained by overwhelming cir- 
cumstances to speak gently and smile. 

** Phillis, I was looking for you.” 

She said nothing as she answered his curious 
glance by one still more strange. So he went on: 

‘**Cousin Anthony and I both think the lawyer 
should be sent for immediately, to go with us all 
over the -house, and look for any papers the old 
man may have left.” 

‘Richard, did you find the codicil with the help 
of that key I got for you.” 

** Yes—at first.” 

** And was it as—as you expected?” 

**Yes,” said Sleuth, uneasily, and wondering if 
it were a part of Phillis’s nature to ‘be always 
asking ticklish questions at the most dangerous 
of times, 

“IT understand, then, Richard. You have got 
it, and don’t want me to know!” 

**Don’t be a fool, Phillis, and make me angry 
with you. The paper has been taken out of the 
safe, with everything else in it, by the burglars ; 
and my only chance now js to wait and watch, in 
the hope of getting it onc® more.” 

“Ts that the truth, Richard? Can you look in 
my face and say it 1s the truth ?” 

* Phillis, you little fool—there, I am looking. 
And there-—you know now, I suppose, what 
that kiss means—that I want only to recover the 
codicil, by hook or by crook, to fulfill all my pro- 
mises to you. But run—send off the groom for 
the lawyer; the groom, mind, for he will go 
quicker than the gardener.” 

Phillis went to obey his bidding ; and he stood 
to listen, measuring with his eye every second 
upon his watch, to give himself occupation. 
| ‘Ha, yes! there is the horse; and now the 

gate opens. He’s off! Iam safe ; for the man I 
| most feared is out of the way.” 

He went now, through a little door used, into 
| the stable-yard, and there was the truss of hay 
just as he had left, but in sight from the windows, 
| A new measure of prevention occurred to him. 
He ran back into the hall, where a cloak was 
| hanging, and put it on, and then returned to the 
door. 

He stopped for a moment, as if fearing those 
few yards of rough gravel he had to cross might 
| be taking him from safety to danger—from life to 
death ; but they must be crossed. What should 
he do, supposing the worst, and that there were 
eyes, at the windows watchirig ? 

He began to walk stately up and down, as if to 
cool his heated brow and enjoy a few minutes of 
' meditation alone, after the fearful excitement of 

the night. As he walked, what more natural than 
that he should be attracted by the smell of the 
sweet hay? He picks a bit out of the truss in 
passing, but carelessly, as if thinking of any- 
thing rather than the hay. Then he stops medi- 
tatively—now in one part of bis walk, now in 
| another, and now by the corner of the truss, 
| Suddenly he sees something about his foot—a 
lace broken, perhaps. He stoops to set it right. 
When he rises, he trembles ; for under his cloak 
hangs the coat on his arm. 
| .But he hasit! All the fears of the last hour or 
| two are gone--dispelled into the air. Oh, he is 
| safe enough! All will be right in time. If only 
| he is steady—immovable—whatever may happen 
| to frighten for the moment. 
| His walk ceases. Of course Anthony must not 
| be left alone. That would be inhospitable. He 
| repasses the threshold of the little door, and, 
| knowing not else what to do, determines to trust 
the coat to his box for an hour or two—not longer. 

Phillis again? What can ail her? She must 
be watching him. Ha! perhaps she had never 
ceased to watch him—had seen him stoop, and 
suspected he was not the man to stoop for no- 
thing. Filled with this thought as he sees her 
advancing, and being at the time close by a dark 
angle of the dark passage, he drops the coat from 
| under the cloak just behind him, pushes it into a 
| heap by a backward movement of his foot, and 
} advances to meet Phillis, throwing off his cloak, 
| and saying, as he passed her: 
| “Iwas quite cold, now I am warm again. I 
| wish I could get a bit of sleep.” 

Phillis said not a word as she passed, and the 
spot was too dark to distinguish’ the expression of 
her features, 

Sleuth went on, but more and more 
he heard her afar off. Then he stopp 
—yes, he was quite sure Phillis was out of sight 
and hearing. Stay, there are other steps, or else 
Phillis returns, How terrible that he can’t see 
from where he is, More steps. Not one person 
alone is passing, but one—two—three. 

Again silence. 

Then Sleuth ran back to fetch the coat, but 
stopped paralyzed, both his hands moving as the 
hands of an idiot might move to aad fro in the 
air, and murmuring : 

*“* Where is it? Gone! gone! gone!” 
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** Watsts.”—One of the latest Yankee ‘‘no- 
tions”’ of which we have heard, is that of a Dr. Dio Lewis, 
the principal of what we may term a Hygienic educa- 
tional semin: for y ladies, at Lexington, Mass., 
wherein Theodore D. Weld is one of his associates. We 
hear that a recent closing examination at this seminary, 
one of the exercises (if we may so characterize it) con- 
sisted of a careful measurement of the waists of the 
pupils respectively, and a comparison of the result in 
each instance, with a record of a similar 
measurement at the opening of the term, “ —— 
average net gain of 2% inches in circumference 
the Ist of Octuber last.” Some girls who entered upon 


the term invahds, had meantime been trained to walk 
ten miles without fatigue, while their intellectual pro- 
gress Lad kept full pace with their physical, 








EFFECT OF STRIPPING A COUNTRY 
OF ITS TREES. 


Tre summer heats are beginning to dry up 
the springs and brooks which were lately so full and 
noisy, and the attention of observing people is again 
turned.to the fact of the diminution, year by year, of 
the quantity of water in our streams at certain seasons, 
in consequence of stripping the country of its trees, 
and converting the forests into pastures and tilled fields, 
Almost everywhere our rivulets and rivers show, by 
certain indicatioms in their channels, that they once 
flowed towarda the sea with a larger current than now. 
If we go on as we now do, we shall at length see many 
of our ancient water-courses as nearly obliterated as 
Addison found them in Italy. 

This denuding a country of its trees has made the 
rivers of Spain for the most part mere channels for the 
winter rains. The Guadalquivir, which some poet calls 
a ‘“‘mighty river,” enters the sea at Malaga, without 
water enough to cover the loose black stones that pave 
its bed. The Holy Land now often misses the “‘ latter 
rain,” or receives it but sparingly, and the brook Kedrow 
is a long, dry ravine, passing off to the eastward from 
Jerusalem, to descend between perpendicular walls, 
beside the monastery of Mar Saba, to the valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. Mr. in his v 
instructive entitled ‘Man and Nature,” has 
ther a vast number of instances, showing 
e old world, the destruction of the forests 

by a general aridity of the country 
which they formerly overshadowed. 

Whether there are any examples of frequent rains 
restored to a country by planting groves and 
we cannot say; but we remember, when traveling at 
the west, thirty-five years since, to have met a gentle- 
man from Kertucky, who spoke of an instance within 
his knowledge, in which a perennial stream had made 
its appearance, where, at the early settlement of the 

on, there was none. Kentucky, when its first 
colonists planted themselves within its limits, was @ 
region in which extensive es burnt over every 
the Indians, predominated. 
The causes which to make the rains more 
frequent, and the springs more regularly full, in a well- 
ed country, are probably more than one. Under 
the trees of a forest a covering of fallen leaves hee 
over the ground, by which the rains are absor and 
gradually given out to the springs and rivulets. The 
trees also take up large quantities of this moisture in 
the ground, and give it out tu the air in the form of 
vapor, which afterwards condenses into clouds and falls 
in showers. All the snows, likewise, that fall in forest# 
are more slowly melted and sink more u and 
certainly into the earth than when they fall on the open 
fields. On the other hand, the rains that fall in an un- 
wooded region run off rapidly by the water courses, and 
that portion of them which should be reserved fora 
dry season is lost, 

In some parts of the country, with a view of supply- 
ing the deficiency occasio1 ed by the gradual diminution 
of water in the streams, they are beginning to re- 
sort to the old method of collecting the rains into 
reservoirs, In a part of Massachusetts, contiguous 
to this state, the county of Berkshire, the owners of the 
paper-mills, on what is called the Windsor branch of the 
Housatonic, have already begun the construction of @ 

on that stream, at a spot in Windsor, just above @ 
series of cascades, sometimes called Windsor Falls, 
and sometimes the Wacconah Falls. Here the mouth 
of a small valley, through which the stream descends, 
is to be closed y a wall of massive masonry, resting 
upon a stratum of the original rock. 

No mound of earth would answer the purpose, nor 
wall of stone resting upon earth, since, if that were by 
any possibility to give way before the water pressing 
against it, ina time of copious rain, a flood would be 
let loose which would carry destruction to the villages 
below. By this reservoir a hundred acres or more will 
be ccevered toa great depth, and as it is the centre of an 
extensive water-shed, it will be filled in rainy weather 
in a very short time. 

This example will probably be followed in other parts 
of the country, by those who desire to secure mh gad 
of water for their mills in such a season as we had last 
—_ er, when the want of water was very seriously 

le 








A CANNY SCOTCH LADY. 


SHE was penurious in small things, but her 
generosity could rise to circumstances. Her dower was 
an annuity from the estate of Mortonhall. She hada 
contempt for securities, and would trust no bank with 
her money, but kept all her bills and bank notesina 
green silk bag, that hung on her toilet glass. On each 
side of the table stood a large white bowl, one of which 
contained her silver, the other her copper money, the 
latter always full to the brim, accessible to Peggy, her 
handmaid, or any other servant in the house—for the 
idea of any one stealing money never entered her brain. 
Indeed, she once sent a present to her niece, Mrs, Cun- 
ninghame, of a £50 note, wrapped up in a cabbage-leaf, 
and intrusted it to the care of a woman who was going 
with a basket of butter to the Edinburgh market. My 
friend, Mrs. Cunninghame, related,to me this, and the 
following histories of her aunt. One day, in the course 
of conversation, she said to her niece, ‘Do ye ken, 
Margaret, that Mrs. Thomas B—— is dead? I was gaun 
by the door this morning, and thought I wad just look in 
and male | her. She was very near her end, but quite 
sensible, and expressed her gratitude to God for what 
3% oh — = = ry! her fatherless ee, She 

@ lar oung family v 
small means, but she had teat Veet ta Him that they 
would not be forsaken, and that He would provide for 
them.’ Now, Margaret, ye’ll tell Peggy to down 
the green silk bag it hangs on the corner of my look- 
ing- and ye'll tak’ twa thousand pounds out o’ it, 
and gi’e it to Walter Fearier for behoof of these orphan 
bairns; it will fit out the laddies, and be something to 


Miss Trotter had a friendship for a certain Mrs, B——, 
who had an only son, and he was looked on as a simple- 
ton, but his relatives had interest enough to get him 
a situation as clerk in a bank, where he contrived to 
steal money to the extent of £500. His 
discovered, and in some days he would have been 
——_ but Miss Trotter hearing the report started in- 
stantly for Edinburgh, went to the bank and asvertained 
the truth. She at once laid down £500, telling them, 
“Ye maun not only stop proceedi but ye maun keep 
him in the bank in some capacity, however mean, till 1 
find some other emp! ent for him.” Then she fitted 
the lad out, and sent to London, where she had a 
friend to whom she wrote, offering another £500 to an 
one who would procure him a situation abroad, in whic 
he might gain an honest living, and never be trusted 
with money. After all this was settled, she went her- 
self and communicated the tacts to his mother. 








Mr. R. W. Emerson has thus expressed him- 
self | &@ volume of the scraps of humor and 
wise sayings of the late President Lincoln: “ He is the 
author of a multitude of good sayings, so disguised as 
pleasantries, that it is certain they had no reputation at 
first but as jests; and only later, by the very acceptance 
and adoption they find in the the of millions, turn 
out 5 the wisdom of the hour. I am sure, if this 
man ruled in a period of less facility of printing, he 
would have become mythological in a = years, like 
snap ce ESuew, oF ene of the Seven Wise Masters, by 
his fables and proverbs. But the weight and penetration 
of many in his letters, me , and spegches, 
hidden now by the very closeness of their application to 
the moment, are destined hereafter to a wide tame. 
What t definitions; what uperri common 
sense; what foresight; and, on great S, What 
lofty and more than national, what humane tone!” 
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MURDER OF REV. DR. 
VOLKNER. 

From recent files of Auckland, 
New Zealand, papers, we learn the 
particulars of the horrible murder of 
the Rev. Dr. Carl Sylvius Volkner, at 
Opotiki. The victim. was a missionary 
clergyman, a native of Cassel, Germany: 
ahd a student of the Hamburg Mis- 
sionary College. 

Having had occasion to go to A 
land, Mr. Volkner left that port, on 
return to Opotiki, on the 29th of * 
February, as passenger on board the 
schooner Eclipse, accompanied by 
another missionary, the Rev. T. 8. 
Grace. The master of the vessel, Capt. 
Levy, states that, on the Ist of March, 
he sailed up the river Opotiki, to 
Opotiki, and came alongside the wharf 
and storehouse kept by his brother 
Mr. Samuel Levy. At that place, he 
found a great crowd of the Maoris wait- 
ing on the bank. Mr. 8. Levy, with 
Tewai, the interpreter, came on board, 
and said that the Maoris had all taken 
an oath the day before to kill every 
minister or soldier who came there. 
Capt. Levy himself went ashore, and 
found that this report was true. Some 
plans for enabling the two missionaries 
to escape were proposed, but their 
execution was deferred until night, 
as the vessel was closely watched by 
the hostile multitude on shore. Later 
in the day the Maoris, being in irresis- 
tible force, ordered Captain Levy, with 
his crew and passengers, to come out 
of the vessel. As soon as they did 
#0, the Maoris seized Mr. Volkner and 
Mr. Grace and began to tie them with 
ropes, but desisted from this when 
Capt. Levy intertered. The two rev- 
crend gentlemen, however, with four 
sailors, the crew of the schooner, were 
shut up in 2 warehouse, or large hut, 
guarded by twenty Maoris, with double- 
barreled guns. The night was passed 
in debates among the Maoris as to the 
fate of their captives. In the morning 
Capt. Levy and Mr. 8. Levy were told 
that the two missionaries would be 
shot, Capt. Levy in vain remonstrated 
and begged the Maoris to refrain from 
this bloody act. 

The savages, changing their minds 
concerning the mode of death, about 
ten o’clock dragged Mr. Volkner toa 
tree and hung him. They did not 
tie his hands or his}feect, but left him 
to dangle in the air for nearly an 
hour, during which time rome of 
the natives were hauling at his legs to get off his 
boots and trousers, sharing what was in his pockets, 
whilst he hung over their heads, and one of the brutes 
put on his trousers while he hung over him. After 
letting the body hang for some time they lowered it 
down and carried it to the side of the church, where 
they had a place fenced in. Here they spread the 
body out in the form of a cross (the poor fellow was not 
then dead, as symptoms of life were still observable). 
They then proceeded to cut off the head and to drink 
his blood as it ran out of the head and body. There 
was a frightful scramble among the women as to who 
should have the most of his blood. With the blood that 
dropped to the ground they painted their faces; the chief, 
Kereopa, taking the eyes out of the head with his fingers 








IGNATIUS} BOURGET, ,BOMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP OF MONTREAL. 


and eating them berore the whole crowd to show them 
an example. The body was then thrown to the dogs, 
but afterwards thrust down a drain. 

Capt. Levy says: “When evening came the savages 
assembled in the Roman Catholic missionary chapel, 
where the bleeding head of Mr. Volkner was placed on 
the pulpit, and they performed a savage dance before it, 
yelling and screaming with the utmost fury. All through 
that night the same disgusting orgies were continued in 
and around the churches; the wretches, both men and 
women, assembling in different places, every half hour, 
to the sound of a kind of infernal whistle, accompanied 
by the ringing of the church bells.” 

Dr. Grace was rescued by the timely arrival of a 
British gunboat, 





RIGHT REV. IGNATIUS BOURCET, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal. 


Dr. Bourcet, the revered Catholic Bishop of 


Montreal, is a native of that city. He was ordained 
priest November 30, 1822, and after filling for some 
time the extremely difficult position of secretary 
to Dr. Lartigue, the first bishop of the diocese, whose 
early administration was one series of troubles, Mr. 
Bourget was, on the 10th of March, 1837, made Bishop 
of Telmessa, and coadjutor to the Bishop of Montreal. 
On the death of Dr. Lartigue, on Easter day, 1840, the 
coadjutor became second Bishop of Montreal, and has 
now for more than a quarter of a century administered 
the diocese. His career has been as peaceful as that or 
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THE RESIDENCE OF HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, CHAPULTEPEO, MEXIOO, 





his predecessor was stormy. A man 
of deep personal piety, inspiring rever- 
ence and love, he has labored earnestly 
to advance the good of his flock. He 
has greatly increased the number o 
churches in the city and elsewhere 
founded new religious establishments 
for education and works of mercy, and 
given. an impulse to good works of 
every kind. He invited to his diocese 
the Jesuits and Oblate, the former o 
whom have erected a noble college at 
Montreal. 


VIEWS AT QUEBEC. 
St. John’s Gate. 


ReparatiOns are continually 
going on at the fortifications of Quebec, 
ani one of the latest improvements is 
the demolition of the old St. John’s 
gate, to give place to a more substantial 
and doubtless graceful work. Mr. 
Smeaton, the photographer, who lets 
no occasion pass to preserve views of 
old landmarks about to pass away, 
enables our readers to see St. John’s 
gate before it was removed. The St. 
John’s suburb lies without, and pass- 
ing through, you proceed along St- 
John’s street, about the busiest part of 
the town, This strect, passing through 
the suburb, runs on to the Foye, and 
was, under the French regimé, the 
favorile drive ot the Canadian belles, 

The city wall, with its rampart of 
solid masonry, extends on, to the right, 
to St. Louis gate, and on the top, from 
St. John’s gate, ran a covered walk, 
Below this, within the city, is the espla- 
nade, the parade-ground, and park of 
Quebec, an habitual reBort. The view 
from the top of St. John’s gate is 
charming, especially at sunset, the 
river St. Charles, where Carticr had 
his first fort; further on, the spires 
of the Indian Church of Lorette, and 
of Charlesbourg; and in the distance, 
lit up by the fading hues of the even- 
ing sun, the mountains of Bonhome 
and Tsounouthuan, 

The New Jail. 

Driving through St. Louis gate, you 
pass several newly «rected public build 
ings, quite creditable to Quebec, 
amongst others a quaint-looking asylum 
for soldier’s orphans, and reach the 
rinowned plains of Abraham, where 
the fate of I’rench empire in America 
was decided. The monument at the 
right of our engraving, a solid, durable 
granite column, surmounted by » bronze helmet and 
and sword, marks the spot where the descendant of the 
Irish Catholic refugee fell, after adding a realm to Eng- 
land’s crown. Near it stands the new jail, not yet com- 
pleted, a solid edifice, which our engraving shows too 
well to need further description now, deferring to its 
completion a fuil account of its dimensions, arrange- 
ment and management. 





RESIDENCE OF MAXIMILIAN. 


Tux present residence of Maximilian, the 
Mexican-French Wmpe:or (a view of which we present 
this week), is situated in the suburbs of Chapultepec 
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‘*THE DEATH OF MIKE FEENEY.”—SCENE FROM THE PLAY OF ARRAH NA POGUE, NOW BEING PERFORMED AT NIBLO’S GARDEN, NEW YORK OPTy. 


one of the oldest and most beautiful cilies in Mexico. 
The castle was first occupied by the viceroy appointed 
by the Spanish government, and was afterwards used 
by the republic as a military school. Since it has been 
the residence of Maximilian it has been very much im- 
proved, and may now be considered one of the most 
magnificent edifices in Mexico. 


ARRAH NA POQUE. 


Bout few dramas have been produced in 
this country which have been so well received as this 
last work of Mr. Boucicault. 

It was first produced in this city some two months 
ago, at Niblo’s Garden, and the houses up to this date 
have been crowded to overflowing. The same success 
has attended its production in Philadelphia and else- 
where. 

From the first scene to the last the spectators are 
held spell-bound by the deep interest of the story 
and are enchanted by the mingled pathos and humor of 
the dialogue, which shows the literary ability of the 
author in the strongest light. 

There is nota superfluous word in the play, and not an 
incident which does not help forward the action of the 
plot. It is out of simple materials that the dramatic 
interest of the drama is created, and nothing but be- 
coming a spectator of the events which are gradually 


unfolded, and participating in the general sympathy | 


which spreads through the audience, will make the 


reader conscious of the skilfull manner in which the 
plot (a description of which we gave in a recent number), 
has been manipulated, This week we present a sketch 
of the exciting scene of the death of Feeny, the Spy, 
who is hurled by Shaun headlong into the sea at the 
Castle base, 


TRINITY BAY AND HEART'S CON- 
TENT. 


Trinity Bay and Heart's Content, N. F., 
have been made celebrated as the proposed terminus of 
the Atlantic Cable, We give in the present number 
illustrations of the locality where, had not the attempt 
to span the ocean proved a failure, the first news of 
success would have been hailed on this continent. 
Trinity Bay can hardly be considered a desirable har- 


bor, and Heart’s Content only aspires to the dimensions’ 


of a small fisherman’s village. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S LOVE AFFAIRS. 


Ir is interesting to follow the course of Louis 
Napoleon’s amours. The first flame of the present Em- 
peror of the French, was Eleonore Gordon, the daugh- 

ter ofa French captain who fell in Spain. Eleonore was 
| the Prince’s confidante in the Strasburg attempt. She 
was a singer, and made advances to the Pretender at 
| Baden in the summer of 1836. It is said she had dreamed 


JOHN'S GATE, QUEBEC, CANADA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SMEATON, 


that she would become Empress of the French. In any 
case, she behaved very courageously. While Louis 
Napoleon was unsuccessfully haranguing the troops in 
the Finkmatt barracks, the gendarmes were already 
knocking at the door of Miss Gordon, whom Persigny 
had just mformed that the Prince’s enterprise was a 
failure. Miss Gordon burnt all the papers referring to 
the émeute—the lists of conspirators, the correspondence 
with them; and when the gendarmes threatened to break 
the door in, she placed a chest of drawers against it, so | 
as to complete her auto-da-fé at leisure. It was owing | 
to her presence of mind, consequently, that so little came | 
to light at the trial. Louis Napoleon held Miss Gordon 
in affectionate memory for a long time. When Louis | 
Blanc visited him at Ham, in 1845, he spoke kindly 
about her. Almost simultaneously, Louis Napoleon had 
fixed his eyes on the Queen of Portugal, who was then 
fifteen years of age. The portrait of Maria da Gloria 
produced an impression on him, and he wouid not have 
been indisposed to become King of Portugal. But the 
matter did not go on quite right, in spite of all the exer- 
tions made by his relatives. On December 14, 1835, 
Louis Napoleon, in an official letier, declined the Portu- 
guese candidateship m these words: “Convinced that 
the great name I bear will not always be a cause cf ex- 
clusion from my fellow-citizens, because it reminds 
them of fifteen glorious years, I calmly await, in a free 
and hospitable land, the time when the nation will take 
back to its bosom those persons who were banished by | 
the foreigners in 1815, The hope of some day being able | 
to serve France as a soldier and citizen strengthens my | 
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| plans would be destroyed by 


mind, and is more in my eyes than all the thrones in 
the world.” 

At that time, however, a third lady was the rival of the 
singer and the queer. This was Mathilde, King Jerome's 
seventeen-year-old daughter. She seemed to have 
loved Louis Napoleon sincerely. When he was trans- 
ported to America, on board the Andromeda, he thought 
with sadness of his cousin, and wrote the following in 
his journal: ‘“‘When Lgvas taking Mathilde home a few 
months ago, we entered the park together, and saw 
there a tree which had just been destroyed by a tem- 
pest—upon which I said to myself, that our marriage 
estiny in a similar man- 
ner. What my mind then darkly foreboded has since 
become the truth. Have I, during this year, enjoyed 
the whole amount of felicity granted to me in this 
world?” Mathilde, who was born at Trieste, on May 27, 
1820, was a great beauty, of short stature, but well 
formed; with a head of classic shape, large, flashing 
eyes, and expressive, regular features. Her blooming 
complexion served as a relief to her light, flaxen hair. 
Soon after her marriage with Prince Anatole Demidoff, 
her charms faded away, and her face assumed an ex- 

ression of weariness. When Louis Napoleen became 

resident, Mathilde did the honors in his house. 

In 1840, Louis Napoleon was enamored of the lovely 
Lady S——. He wore her colors at the tournament 
which Lord Eglintoun got up in Ayrshire. From the 
tournament he proceeded to Boulogne. At the fortresa 
of Ham, whither he was conve after the Boul 


| failure, he fell in love with a girl of the name of 


guet, the daughter of a wholesale baker in the to 

By her he had two children, of whom Miss Howard 
afterwards took charge, of course for a large allowance. 
Miss Howard was a robust English beauty, who cost 
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TIME AND ITS PERIODS. 


Tue days of the week werenamed mostly in honor 
of heathen gods or objects of worship. Sunday 
from the Sun; Monday from the Moon ; Tuesday 
is named from the Saxon god Tuisco; Wednesday 
from Woden, the god of battle; Thursday from 
Thor, the god of winds; Friday from Friga, an- 
other name for Venus ; Saturday from the planet 
Saturn. 

Now about the names of the months: January 
was called in honor of the god Janus, who was re- 
presented as having two faces, one before and one 
behind, thus looking back at the old year and for- 
ward to the new. The people on the first day of 
January crowned the image of Janus with a wreath 
and presented him an offering of fruit and wine. 
Friends also made each other presents, and it is 
from this custom we may have derived the fashion 
of our making New Year’s presents. 

February is named from a feast which was held 
for twelve days at Rome, called Februalia—mean- 
ing purification—the people being then purified 
from the sins of the whole year. The Romans 
first gave twenty-nine days to February ; but when 
it was afterwards decreed by the senate that 
the eighth month should be called in honor of 
A , @ day was taken from February and 
added to it that it should not be inferior to July. 

April is from the Latin word Aperio, to open, 
signifying the opening of the buds and blos- 
soms. May is from Maia, the mother of Mercury ; 
June sc called in honor of Juno, the wife of Jupit- 
er; July was named by Mark Anthony in honor of 
Julius Cesar, the celebrated Roman Emperor; 
August was in honor of Augustus Cwsar, also 
another famous Roman; September was thus 
named from Septem, seven, it being the seventh 
month of the year, beginning as it did with March, 
which was then called the first month ; October 
is from Octo, the eighth month; November is 
from Novem,'the ninth; and December from 
Decem, the tenth month. 

The ancients did not reckon time as we do. In 
the age when Our Saviour lived, the day com- 
menced at six in the morning, so that the third 
hour would be our nine o’clock. In Italy the day 
begins at sunset, and the clocks there strike twen- 
ty-four hours—that is, an hour past twelve they 
strike thirteen instead of one, and so on up to 
twenty-four o’clock, and then begin at one again. 
The Turks begin their day at a quarter of an hour 
after sunset. 

Before clocks were invented, the Romans had 
queer ways of measuring time. They used to fill 
a tall glass vessel with water and let a cork float 
upon the top, the water then ran out through a 
small hole in the bottom, very slowly, the ccrk 
gradually descended, and by marks on the outside 
of the glass showed the flight of time. In the 
middle ages some persons used to burn candles 
and mark the passing time by their decrease, 
Then sun-dials were invented, and afterwards 
clocks. 





Power or Imacration.—Alexandre Dumas 
y Paris paper a novel, in which the 
. us and happy, is assailed by con- 
sumption, All the ual symptoms are most touch- 
ingly described, and the greatest interest was felt for 
the heroine. One day the Marquis de Dalomieu called 
on him. 

“Dumas,” said he, “ do you mean to let your heroine 
die?” 

“ Of course; after such symptoms as I have described, 
how could she live ?”” 

“ You must change the catastrophe.” 

“I cannot.” 

“Yes, ou must; for, on your heroine’s fe depend 


daughter’s. 
“Your daughter’s?” 

“Yes; she all the various symptoms you have 
described, and watches mournfully for every new num- 
ber of your novel, reading her own fate in your hero- 
ine’s. Now, if you make your heroine live, my daughter, 





5 
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whose imagination has been deeply impressed, live 
too. Come, a life to save is a emptation of 
** Not to be resisted.”’ 


Dumas changed his last chapters. His heroine re- 
covered and was happy. About five years afterwards 
Dumas met the Marquis at a party. 

“Ah, Dumas!” he exclaimed; “let me introduce 
you to my daughter; she owes her life to you. There 


“That fine, handsome woman, who looks like Jeanne 
"Arce ?” P 

“Yes, She is married, and has had four children.” 
“ And my novel four editions,”’ said Dumas; “and so 
we are quits.” 


Homan Sxm Namep tro Caurcn Doors.— 
There is a tradition handed down in several instances, 
doors of certain churches had been covered 


and it appeared that a 
Worcester in relation 
SS ee tn tod thedral P d to have 
covered with the skin of a person who had robbed 
. These doors were removed some few 
years ago, the old wood-work deposited in the crypt. 
A SS SS SS es 
which remained ander the iron-work and clamps. It 
had evidently been laid upon the doors when first made; 
proved, on careful examination by a powerful 


eatensgeepe, Se De, Sn Set, amen. Portions of the skin 
from the church doors at Hadstock and Copford were 





also obtained, and these were found also, on scientific 
examination to be human We, find 
sion made to this subject in his “ Diary,” in 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Waar is the merriest Sunday in the year? 
Wits-Sunday. 


A Morar Insrroment.—An upright piano. 


Wat are admitted to balls, 
operas, and dinner parlies? White kids. 


Frrenp : One who will tell you of your faults 


and follies in and sssist you with his hands 
and heart in ae” 

Ir a man were to set out calling everything 
by its right name, he would be knocked down before he 
got to the corner of the next street. 

Tue intelligent have a right over the ignorant 
—the right of instructing them. 

A country girl, in speaking of the polka, 
says that ‘the & * was no 4 but the } saern 
was heavenly.” 

Ir brooks are, as poets call them, the most 
joyous things in nature, what are they always murmur- 
ing about? 

“I sHaty be,” and “I might have been!” 
The former is the music of youth, sweet as the sound 
of silver bells; the latter, the plaint of age, the dirge of 
hope, and the inscription for a tomb. 

A CERTAIN dissatisfied wife says, that her 
husband is such a blunderer that he can’t even try a 
new boot or shoe without “ putting his foot in it.”’ 


Boy rm a Grammar Cxass.—‘‘ Of what gen- 
der is Thomas?” “Thomas is of the masculine gen- 
der.” “Of what gender is Susam?”’ “Susan is of the 
crinoline gender, of course.” 


A Scorrisn advocate who, in his broad 
Scotch, pronounced the word water, watter, being asked 
in the court by the Chancellor if he spelled watter with 
two t’s, replied : 

**No, my lord ; but I spell manners with two n’s.” 


To's lady who once complained of the inso- 
lence of some English coal-heavers, their employer 
replied by a humble apology 6n his own account ; 


“But, madam, to tell you the trath, we have failed in 
our efforts to get gentlemen to undertake the business.” 


Tue surgeon of an English ship-of-war used 
to prescribe salt water for his patients in all disorders. 
Having sailed one evening on a party of pleasure, he 
happened, by some mischance, to be drowned. The 
ca) , who had not heard of the disaster, asked one 
<= tars that day, if he had heard anything of the 

octor. 

“Yes,” answered Jack, “‘he was drowned last night 
in his,own medicine chest.’’ 


A cLERGYMAN called on a poor parishioner, 
whom he found bitterly lamenting the loss of an only 
son, & boy of about four or five years old. In the hope 
of consoling the afilicted woman, he remarked to her 
that ‘‘one so young could not have committed any very 
mal sin; and that, no doubt, the child was gone to 

eaven,”” 

“Ah, sir,” said the simple-hearted creature, ‘but 
Tommy was so shy—and they are all strangers there.” 


Tue following bit of sharp worldly and re- 
ligious practice occurred recently at Endin h. A 
great Sawney, at a charity sermon, put a five- g 
a by mistake int» the plate, and was about to reclaim 
t, when the collector, who knew his man, said : 

“Na, na, Sawney, mon—you are in for the siller.’’ 

“I meant a penny, sir,”’ was the pitiful rejoinder. 

“It can’t be helped, mon; I say you’re in for the 
siller,” was the h reply. 

At length Sawney gave up, and said with a sigh : 

“ Aweel, I’ll get credit for it in heaven.”’ 

‘Na, na, mon,”’ continued the hard-dealing collector, 
“you'll only get credit for the penny.” 


Tue father of Mrs. Siddons had always for- 
bidden her to marry an actor, and of course she chose 
a member of the old gentleman’s company, whom she 
secretly wedded. When Roger Kemble heard of it he 
was furious. 

“ Have I not,” he exclaimed, “dared you to marry a 
player?” 

The lady replied, with downcast eyes, that she had 
not disobeyed. 

“What, madam! have you not allied yourself to about 
the worst performer in my company ?’ 

“ Exactly so,”” murmured the timid bride; “‘nobody 
can call him an actor.” 








Errpremic Consequent on War.—The belief 
that epidemics frequently follow war is not unreason- 
able. After a great battle the air is surcharged witb 
miasmatic poison from decayed corpses of men and 
horses, and from the often putrid wounds of those still 
living. This can be attested by any one who has visited 
the batile-fields of the South a few days after the occur- 
rence of great battles. As the putrid matter from a 
corpse is deadly and instant poison when applied to the 
quick flesh, or delicate membrane of the eye, so this 
miasma, wherever it taints the atmosphere, or makes 
its wrial ht upon the winds, is ee tee in a more 
gradual and less fatal degree when introduced through- 
out the physical system and into the very blood, from 
the ever active lungs. 

Mental excitement is accompanied by conditions of 
the body which expose the system to attacks of almost 
every form of disease. The histories of all wars, and 
especially of civil wars, says a writer on the subject, 
bear testimony to the fact, that pubiic, and especially 
private morals, alike relax their binding force upon 
society and upon individuals at such times. Every stu- 
dent of history is as well aware of this fact as of the 
wars that accompanied this moral phenomenon. The 
hideous dens of prostitution multiply. Moral and phy- 
sical plague spots themselves, they infect with a moral 
and physical plague oftentimes where suciety would 
least suspect aught below the purest virtue. 

The spotted fever which has ap d in the Atlantic 
States of late years, is attribu by some, to the im- 
portations of infected! rags and cast-off clothing from 
Constantinople and other ports of the Mediterranean 
and Europe. The symptoms of this disease are said to 
be similar in many respects to the spotted fever or 
plage still prevalent in some parts of Syria, and toa 

ted extent in Northern Africa. This theory is cer- 
tainly entitled to serious consideration. 


Errects or Sorrtcpe.—To be left alone in 
the wide world, with scarcely a friend—this makes the 
sadness which, striking its pang into the minds of the 
young and the affectionate, teaches them too soon to 
watch and in ret the spirit-signs of their own hearts. 
The solitude of the aged, when, one by ene, their 
friends fall off, as fall the sere leaves from the trees in 
autumn—what is it to the es ey sense of deso- 
lation which fills almost to breaking the sensitive heart 
of youth, when the nearest and dearest ties are severed ? 
Rendered callous by time and suffering, the old feel 
less, although they complain more; the young, “ bear- 
ing a grief too deep for tears,” shrine in their bosoms 

memories and melancholy anticipations, which 
often give dark hues to their feelings in after life. 





A Providential Discovery ! 
ASTHMA CAN CERTAINLY BE CURED 
By om ON ageiies sOe hen pnt Se yess Gn yous in 


the East Indies, and who, in Siam, discovered the 
im secret of their method for the complete cure 





of this terrible complaint. ‘For full i with 
address gg | 10 cents), 
DB. B. M. LEWIS, Troy, N. ¥. 





METROPOLITAN 
ENTERPRISE ! ) 
GREAT GIFT SALE 


New York & Providence 
JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Capital--8 1,000,000 ! 


Depot, 558 Broadway: 


An immense stock of Pianos, Watches, Jewelry and 
Fancy Goods, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, 
without regard to value, and not to be paid for till you 
see what you will receive. 





CERTIFICATES, 


Naming each article and its value, are placed in sealed 
envelopes and well mixed. One of these envelopes will 
be sent by mail to any address on receipt of 25 cents; 
five for $1; 11 for $2; 30 for $5; 65 for $10; and 100 
for $15. 

On veceipt of the Certificate you will see what you are 
joing to have, and then it is at your option to pay the 
ollar and take the article or not. Purchasers may thus 

obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, Piano, Sewing 
Machine, or any Set of Jewelry on our list, for $1; and 
in no case can they get less than One Dollar’s worth, 
as tliere are no blanks. Address 


C. M. DUNN & CO., 


558 Broadway, New York. 


22” Immsese Depots have also been opened in 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs, DUNN & C9. 


ANTED 
Agents ¥28222 Agents 
A SALEABLE AND PROFITABLE ARTICLE. Send 


25 cents for sample and circular. W.C, WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N. Y. 515-20 








To Beautify the Complexion, 
USE SHULTS’ WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 


The “ Enamel” will remove the worst cases ot Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Moth Patches, or Sunburn, in 
from four te six days. It whitens the skin perma- 
nently, and imparts a freshness and transparency 
to the complexion which is perfectly natural, and with- 
out injury to the skin. No toilet is complete without it. 
Price, by mail, sealed ahd postpaid, 50 cents. Address 

Cc. F. SHULTS, 

611-23 


285 River street, Troy, N. Y. 


FIRST PREMIO M.. 


G5 SEWING ¢F 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


Patented May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 
1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MA- 
CHINE, a most Wonderful and Elegantly Constructed 
Novelty ; is NOISELESs in operation, uses the sTRAIGHT 
NEEDLE, sews with DouBLE OR SINGLE THREAD. Makes 
the Running Stitch more perfect and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity. Will Gather, 
Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c., &c.; 
requires no Lubrication or Change of Stitch—1s not 
LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER, and will last a LireTme. 


**For the Dressmaker it is invaluable; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.""—Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 





“Tt uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it.”—N. 1. 
Independent. 

‘With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. 

Single Machines sent to any part of the country per 
Express, packed in box with printed instructions on 
receipt of price, $5. Agents wanted everwhere. Cir- 
cular containing Liberal Inducements sent free. 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Strect, N. Y. 


GREAT SALE 
Watches and Jewelry, 


A. H. ROWEN & CO., 


(Agents for the Manufacturers), 


No. 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
$1,000,000 Worth 
WATCHES and JEWELRY, 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each without regard 
to value, noi to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive: 





100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches........... each $125 
500 Silver Watches. .......scccccecees each. $20 to 55 
10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Case........ each Sto 8 


And a large assortment of Jewelry of every descrip- 
tion for ladies’ and gents’ wear, varying in value from 
$3 to $25each. The method of disposing of these goods 
at Onz DoLLan each is as follows: 

Certificates naming each article and its value are 
placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of 
these envelopes will be sent by mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents—5 for $1; ll for $2; 30for $5; 100 
for $15. 


RETURNED SOLDIERS 


and all others who wish to make money easily, can do 
so, by acting as Agentsfor us. We give a WATCH 
FREE to each Agent. Send 25 cents for one Certificate 
and our Special Terms of Premiums. Address 


A. H. ROWEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 4270, New York. 





DR. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Italian Medicated Soap, 


it is well known, cures Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chafes, Tender Fl 
etc., beside being the very best shavin ns eve; 
invented. GOURAUD’S POUDRE B uproot 
hair from low foreheads, upper lip, or an 
body safely and quickly—warranted. 
for pale lips and cheeks. 
red and heated faces. Found at DR. GOURAUD’S old 
established depot, 453 Broadway. 

The purity and efficacy of the above preparations 


have been endorsed by tens of th who have 
used them the past twenty-five years. 
AGENTS — Callender, Philadelphia; Bates, Good- 


win & Co, Boston ; Johnson, Detroit ; Keyser, Pitts- 
burgh; Wood, Richmond, Va. ; and Druggists generally. 


$8 IMPORTED $10 


WATCH. 


Fine European Watches, direct from our own manu- 
factory, Serviceable, Correct and Warranted, at GREATLY 
“REDUCED PRICES. 

An ELeGant Watcu in Fine Gold-Plated, Double Cases, 
Richly Engraved, English Full Plate Jewelled Movements, 
adjusted Regulator, Pallets and Balance Bridge, Fine 
Enameled White Dial and Fancy Hands, Correct Time- 
keeper, with Key, Case, Gent’s 'mve Vest Cuarns, with 
Beautiful Gotp Locket, Double Hunting-Case for two 
Likenesses, to match, all complete. Sent to any part of 
the country free, for only $10. 

A HANDSOME SILVER Wartcu, Serviceable Pattern, 
Small Size, in Heavy Double Cases, same as the $10 
Watch, with Key, Case, Chain, Gold Locket, &c., sent 
free for cnly $8. 


The Great Imperial Watch; 


containing a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Me- 
chanical Effects, a beautiful and correct working THER- 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner’s Compass in 
miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, indi- 
cating day of month, week, etc., rendering this Watch a 
perfect Storm, Heat and Trove Inpicator, and of great 
value to the Soldier, Sailor, Farmer, and every one 
who desires a RELIABLE and VALUABLE WatcH. This 
valuable Watch is encased in Finely Finished DouBLE 
HUNTING Cases, WITH MAGIC SPRING (the outer cases 
being of fine 18 Carat Gold, inner cases of Solid Gold 
Composile), Richly Engraved, with Panel 5 
Genuine English Improved Jeweled Action, M. J. Tobias 
movements, Polished Cap, Self-acting Steel Polished Click, 
Equal Balance, Independent Actions, Polished Steel Cut 
Hands, and is an Ezact Imitation of a $200 watch, used 
by the RoyaL ENGINEERS and Officers of THE BRITISH 
Army, as their standard time-keeper. None Genuine 
unless bearing our private trade mark. Price per single 
one, all complete, by mail, to any part of the army or 
country, $20. Fine Silver Duplex Watches, $20. Genurmng 
AMERICAN LEVERS, Pure Silver Hunting-Case, only $30. 
English Levers, $20, Ladies’Gold Enameled Watches as 
low as $30. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 
102 Nassau St., N. Y. Established 1855. 


— 








WHISKERS 


AND 





MOUSTACHES 


Forced to grow upon the smoothest face in from three 
to five wecks by using 
DR- SEVIGNEZ’S 


RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE. 


The most wonderful discovery in modern science, 
acting upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
manner, It hag been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. 

The names of all purchasers will be registered, and if 
entire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free. Address 

BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 
P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 


516-28 Sole Agents for the United States. 





Magic! Magic I!—A beautiful Morocco MAGIC 
POCKETBOOK, which I have just imported. This is 
an ingenious invention, which every man of wit and 
fashion should possess. Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. 
Acdress C. L, BRIGGS, 144 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Iu. 517-20 








Magic Picture Cards.—Each picture disclos- 
ing, upon close examination, much more than is at first 
seen. New, unique, curious, puzzling and amusing, 
The whole set, with explanatory key, sent, postpaid, for 
50 cents; or four sets for $1 50. Address CHAS. K, 
PARK, 81 Nassau street, New York. tf 


Oriental Rusma.—Warranted to uproot hai 
from any part of the body in five ménutes, without injury 
to the skin. Mailed for $125. Address GEO. BLACKIB 
& CO., 713 Broadway, New York. 616-19 














$200 per Month Guaranteed 


to a limited number of enterprising young men, t 

engage in a business of indispensable utility to Farmcrs,, 
Merchants, Mechanics, Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, 
Teachers, Students, everybody. A certain way to make 
money, and no capital required. Full particulars FREE, 
Address C. L. VAN ALLEN, No, 184 Washington st: eet, 
New York city. tf 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & co., 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 
BROADWAY, N 


50 N. Y, 

In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA 
TERIALS, we are Headquarters for the following, viz: 
STEREOSCOPES & STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes 
American and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary 
etc., ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hibition, Qur Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of Stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM 


We were the first to introduce these into the United States, 


and we manufacture immense quantities in great variety, rang- 
ing in price from 50 cents to $50 each, Our ALBUMS have the 
reputation of being superior in beauty and — toany 
others. They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price, 


(2 FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 453 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
OurCatalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different 
subjects to which additions are continually being made) of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz: about 
100 Major-Generala, 100 Lieut.-Colonels, 650 Statesmen, 
200 Brig.-Generale, 250 Other Officers, 130 Divines, 
: 76 Navy Officers, 195 Authors, 
125 Stage, 60 Prominent Women, 
3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 
incloding reproductions of the most celebrated Engrevings, 
Paintings, Siatues, etc. Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
An order for One Doren Pictonsgs from our Catalogue will be 
filled on the receipt of $1.80, and sent by mail, rxez. 
Photographers and otners ordering goods C. O. D. will please 
temit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 
{37 The prices and quality of oar goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


SOLDIERS’ ALBUMS, for 18 Pictures, 75 cents; & 
Pictures, $1. tf 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


399 





J. H. WINSLUW & CO. 


TBE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 

PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth s$500,000! 
To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be pai until you know what you are 
icget. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our C containing full list and particulars, 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





va Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection -— 


good will of any person they choose, instantly. 
simple mental uirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the ied of both 

book, of interest. Third 


sexes—an 
edition; over 190,000 copies already sold. Address 
tf T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


MANHATTAN ARMS CO., 
Newark, N. J.—Our Colt Model 
Navy Pistol is of best material and wrought 


throughout. Parts interchangeable. Every Pistol 

warranted one year. Best Pistol made for army officers, 

be’ 8 oz. lighter than any Pistol using Government 
dges. 494-519 








Books, Pictures, Cosmetics, etc. Catalogues free. 
Please address BLACKIE & CO., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 
509-21 





4a Something New. “¢6 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles ; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce afull set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid for 50cents. Address.C, F, SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 

612-24 





Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. Sample 
and catalogue sent for 25 cents. Address JAS. F 
MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. tf 





Ri HARRISON'S 


PERISTALTIC LOZENCES 


APOSTITIVE CURE:F-OR 


COSTIVENESS PILES 


DY SPER SIA: HEADACHE. 


SOLO EMERY WHERE. 
Produce immediate relief, ana never require ncrease 





Will be mailed on enclosing 
J.S. HARRISON & CO., 
Proprietors, Boston. 


WONDERFULLY STRANCE! 


MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 
N. Y. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wondertul 
instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of marriage, 
leading traits of character, occupation, etc. This is no 
humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. She 
will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
picture is what it purportsto be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by return mail. Address 
Madame M. H. PERREGAULT, 

P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. ¥ 


of dose to effect a cure. 
— price, 60 cents. 





611-23 


Adpcaury 


AUBURN, GOLDEN, FLAXEN AND SILKEN CURLS 
produced by the use of 


PROF. DE BREU’ 
FRISER LE CHEVAUX. 


One application warranted: o cur) the most straight 
and stubborn hair of either sex into Wavy ringlets or 
heavy massive curls. Has been used by the fashion- 
ables of Paris and London with the most gratifying 
results. Does no injury to the hair. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars mailed 
free. Address 

BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 
P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 
516-28 Sole Agents for the United States. 


How "Tis Done; or, The Secret Out.” 
The original and only “‘ BOOK OF WONDERS.” con- 
taining the Great Secret of a Moustache and Whiskers 
in 42 days—Gambling and Marked Cards Exposed and 
Explained; also, Fortune-Telling, Ventriloquism, Fish- 
ing Secrets, Imitation Liquors, and 100 cther Secret 
Arts never before published. This is the only “ driginal”’ 
BOOK OF WONDERS. All others are imitations of 
this book. Price only 25 cents—6 for $1. Mailed free. 

Address HUNTER & CO., 

517-20 Hinsdale, N. H. 

—— 


The Great Money-Making Article. 
Everybody needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make $10 
aday. Sample, with particulars, sent free by mail, for 
25 cents. Address 

000 E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 

















Published this day, 


Ellen; or, The Pride of Broadway. 


By OSGOOD BRADBURY. Being No. 25 of “Brady’s 
People’s Novelettes.” Price 25cents. This series com- 
rises the following popular stories: 1. Jack Mizzen; 
Pierre the Partizan; 3. The Rival Adventurers; 4. 
Jane Horton; 5. Forecastle Yarns; 6. The Flying Cloud ; 
%. Jolly Jack; 8. The Young Shipwright; 9. The Life 
Raft; 10. True Blue; 11. Ben Ratcliffe; 12. The Incen- 
diaries; 13. Violet Davenant; 14. Fast Life; 15. Ellen 
Maynard; 16. Roderic the Rover; 17. The Virgin Wife; 
18. Grace Willard; 19. Alice Wade; 20. The Pirate’s 
Daughter; 21. The Count’s Niece; 22. Fanny Campbell; 
23. The Naval Officer; 24. The Queen of the Prairies; 
25. Ellen, the Price of Broadway; 26. The White Phan- 
tom (next week), Handsomely got up in illuminated 
covers. Price 25 cents each; to the Fate $13 per 100. 
ree of tage, on receipt of retail price. 
Biailed, tree 7 BRADY, Publisher, 22 Ann St., N. ¥, 





a ee 


FURNITURE, FURNITURE, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





BY 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


. (FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAF,) 
NMWo. 387 BOWERY, NEW YVWornzx. 
This establishment is six stories in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making it 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consists 
in part, of 
ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE ; MAHOGANY AND WALNUT, PARLOR AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Also, CANE and WOOD SE AT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a large stock 
ENAMELED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


Tucker’s New Style 


Patent Spring Bed, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 





Art of Enameling.—The beautiful art of en- 
ameling the skin. White French Skin Enamel, for 
whitening, beautifying and preserving the complexion, 
making it soft, fair, smooth and transparent. It quickly 
removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, etc., without injury to 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 183 South Seventh st., 
Philadelphia. 





The West Indian Hair Curler, warrant- 
ed to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on the first 
application, into short ringlets or waving massive curls. 
Sent to any address on receipt of $1. Address 

THE HENDERTON HAIR CURLING CO., 
Box 5251, New York Post Office. 





Stereoscopic Views and Cartes de Visite. 
1,000 different kinds. Send stamp for a Catalogue. 
000 VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





Look Here, Boys! 


Full instructions by which a person can master the 
art of Ventriloquism in a few hours, and make a world 
of fun and a fortune. Price $1, or three for $2, by mail. 

614-18 Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Il. 





Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books-and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann &t., N. Y. 





THE ONLY CENUINE 
REMEDY intue MARKET 


GOLDEN ODOR 


Will force a beautiful set of Whiskers or Moustache on 
the smoothest face in from five to eight weeks, without 
stain or injury to the skin; or hair on bald heads in 
eight weeks, and no humbug. I receive recommenda- 
tions nearly every day from persons who have used it, 
and found it genuine. Read testimonial: 


** Washington, D. C., Fort Dupont, 
Sept. 8, 1864. 

“Dr. Briacs.—Dear Sir—As I have personally ex- 
perienced the benefit of your Golden O’dor, I cannot 
refrain from giving my testimony as to its merits. My 
face was entirely smooth, and no whiskers to be seen. 
Icommenced using your Golden O’dor, and in six weeks 
I found a crop of Whiskers and Moustache starting, and 
they are now growing finely. I sincerely trust that this 
testimonial may prove of as much benefit to you as the 
O’dor has to your humble servant and well-wisher. 

“Sergt. JOHN TAYLOR.” 


I will send my Golden O’dor by mail, sealed and post- 
paid, for $1 25; or five O’dors for $5. In order to 
obtain the genuine article, all orders must be sent to 

DR. C. BRIGGS, 

517-20 P.O. Drawer 6308, Chicago, Ill. 












EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocketbook Droppers and Peter Funks 
exposed; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
Salts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc.; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kindg of Salutation; 
Fortune-Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents, 
d orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 516-19 


Albums for the People. 


Holding 24 Pictures, and sold at 
756 cents. Albums of all des- 
criptions free by mail on receipt 
of the price. 


Cc. HUGHES, 
_Album Manufacturer, 
102 Centre St., N. Y. 














Holloway’s Pills.—There is but one disease the 
source of all others—impure blood; and only one in- 
fallible remedy—HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. Firm flesh, a 
clear complexion, sound digestion, elasticity of spirits, 
refreshing sleep, health and strength are the advantages 
of pure blood, all of which these medicines will impart 
to those who freely use them. 





Signs of Character; Physiognomy, illustrated ; 
Recreated, processes of Nature; Electricity, its most 
wonderful effects; Light and Heat; Lightning; The 
Polar Regions; Cosmogony; a World within a World, 
its gateway, the inner world reached; Gen. Grant; F. 
N. Gisborn, Hon. J. M. Ashley, M. C., with portraits, 
characters and biographies; the Pritchard Murder; 
Young Men aCentury ago; Effects of Physical Training; 
Causes of Crime; Maa and Animal; Resemblances; An 
Outcast Race; How to become Citizens; The Black Bear, 
how to catch him; Jealousy, its causes, effects and cure; 
Male and Female Jealousy, how to overcome it; Love 
and Lovers; Bachelors and Maidens; Love at First 
Sight; Early Marriages; Trying Hour of Married Life: 
Angel Mary. In September No. PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 20cents, or $2a-year. Address FOWLER & 
WELLS, N. Y. 


‘Royal Havana Lottery. 


Official Drawing for August 18, 1865, 











Being the five capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver, 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





Matrimony.— Why every man should marry. 
Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 es. Mailed in 
sealed envelopes on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 


HOW ALL MAY MARRY. 
Courtship Made Easy. New Edition—Illustrated. 
Treating on “ Psychologic Fascination,” showing how 
any person of either sex can fascinate, win the undying 
love, and marry any person they wish, irrespective of age 
or personal appearance. Sent by mail for 50 cents, by 
> pean & CO., Box 1525, Portland, Maine. 








The Loun er, containing over 50 Secrets, nu- 
merous Jokes, Witty Sayings, &c., will be sent. free, on 
receipt of five cents. Address Box 5057, P. O. New 
York, 516-19 


Wanted! Attention !—(Something new.) I 
will send by mail, postpaid, a beautiful MILITARY 
ALBUM, with twenty-four pictures of our Union 
Generals for 50 cents. Agents wanted immeciately. 
Price per dozen, to agents, $3 per dozen; or $1 75 per 
half dozen. Send all orders toC. L. BRIGGS, 144 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, Ill. 517-20 





The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning to young 
men and others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc. ; 
suppl at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By 
one who has cured himself, after being put to great ex 
— through medical imposition and quackery. by 

closing a postpaid, addressed envelope, single copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFA‘RK, 
Esq., Brooklyn, King’s County, N. Y. tf 
6 00 Agents Wanted, to sell SIX NEW 

9 INVENTIONS of great value to families; all 
pay great profits. Send 15 cents and get 80 pages; or 25 
cents and get 80 pages and a sample gratis. 

517-29 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 








FAIRY ALBUDIS 


For holding 40 Pictures..........0sccceseceseeees $1 25 
(Fairy Albums sent, postage paid.) 
For holding 80 Pictures... ....c.ccscsscccesceecs $1 50 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. AGENTS. 
Agents, Stationers, etc., send price for samples and 
= a W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 





ONYW.—lIf you want to be married, 
ted envelope to 
H. ©. K 


cond staan 


518-22 4224, Broadway, N. ¥. 





Grattan’s White Enameled Soap. Te 
beautiful compound instantly removes Tan, Ireckles, 
Pimples, and leaves the skin soft, smooth and beautiful. 
It needs but a few applications to remove tan, freckles, 


etc. Mailed ior ji cents. Address JAMES GRATTAN, 
United States Hotel, aiciu st cot, ‘4p: ingfield, Mass, 
218-19 





- 6 CHANCES FOR $1 


In the greatest sale of Jewelry in this country. $1,000,- 
000 of Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
etc., to be sold for $1 each; not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. Sealed envelopes, calling for 
every article in this immense stock of a manufacturing 
house, are mixed, and sent when ordered, one for 25 
cents; six for $1; one hundred for $12: and a Watch 
will be presented to every agent. Agents can make $25 
a day, and are wanted in every town in the United States 
and Canada. Address 
J. TOWNSEND & CO., 15 John St., New York. 


- WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 


MISS JENNIE M. FRANKLIN, by the aid of her 
wonderful instrument, known as the Horoscope, guar- 
antees to produce a lifelike picture of the future husband 
or wife of the applicant, together with the date of mar- 
riage. This is no humbug, as testimonials without 
number can assert. By stating age, height, color of eyes 
and hair, and enclosing 50 cents, with stamped envelope, 
plainly addressed to yourself, you will receive the pic- 
ture by return mail, Address Miss JENNIE M. FRANK- 
LIN, Box 38, West Troy, N. Y¥. 519-21 








50 cts. Young Man, 50 cts. 
For 50 cents I will send, sealed and postpaid, the 
FRENCH COMPOUND, highly perfumed, which I war- 
rant to force a heavy growth of Hair on the smoothest 
face in five weeks, without stain or injury to the skin. 
Address L. H. MORRIS, Drawer 126, Albany, N. Y. 


2? 


47 
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How to Win a Sweetheart or Lover: 


If any young gentleman or lady wishes to know how 


to begin a love correspondence, or if they wish to speak | 


their mind in a tardy, bashful or careless way to their 
lover, this book tells exactly how it should be done. it 
tells you how to write love letters, and how to win your 
sweetheart every time. It tells you how you can marry 
whoever you wish, and how you can become rich in a 
very short time. Handsomely bound in gilt muslin. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Send ell orders to C. L. 
BRIGGS, Publisher, 144 Dearborn street, Chicago, IIL 
517-20 = 





‘The Great New England Remedy! 
Dr. J. W. Poland’s 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


. by the test 


Sore Throat, Colds, 
Spitting of Blood, 
generally. It is a remarkable 
ee be 

me ty vel, 

and other Complaints. 

For Piles and Scurvy it will be found very valuable, 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good and 
tried medicine. S Se ges, oe OS ae, Sold hy 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine generally. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the West; Petre F. 
Romero, Havana, agent for Cuba. 


Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. 


Agents, come and examine Invention, or Samples sent 
free by mail for 50 cents. Retails for $6 easily. R.L. 
WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 473-524 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest a without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 


ONLY LOOK! 
FREE TO ALL. 


Citizene and Everybody should send their address, 
and receive a large Illustrated Paper replete with the 
choicest literature of the day. Sent Gratis. 

tf CHARLES E. MACKEY, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


From all parts of the body, in five minutes, without injury 
to the skin, by “UP ’s DEPILATORY POWDER.” 
Mailed to any address for $1 25, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 612-24 


Freckles, Tan and Pimples 


REMOVED AT ONCE, BY THE USE OF “UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN AND PIMPLE BANISHER,” Mailed 
to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, 265 South 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. 512-24 


Asthma Cured. 


Relief Guaranteed in Ten Minutes, 
and a per t cure effected by the use of ‘“‘ UPHAM’S 
ASTHMA CURE.” Cases of from ten to rs’ 
standing yield at once to its influence. Price $2. Sent 
postpaid to any address. by 8, C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth street, Phila. sent free. 612-24 


$1. 





























WwWEISsSkLERS. 
For One Dollar I will send, sealed and ° 
postpaid, the “ Grecian Compound,” hly perfumed, 
which I warrant to force a heavy of upon 
the smoothest face in five weeks, or upon bald heads in 
eight weeks, without stain or injury the skin. En- 
tire satisfaction given, or money refunded. Descriptive 
Circulars mailed free. Address 
P. O. Box, 216. F. L. SHULTZ, Lansingburg, N. Y. 
512-24 





Stereoscopticons and Magic Lanterns 
tur Fublic Exhibitions, with Photographic Views of all 
prominent places, men and events, for sale by JAMES 
W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis. 513-25 


yy Book of Wond tells how to make 
cine without apples Aa ® fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all kinds 
of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all kinds of 
Onguents and Curling Fiuids; Gambling Exposed; Ven- 
triloquism Made Easy; Information of Importance to 
Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, &c., &c., &c. 
Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Address Box 5057 
P. O., New York. 518-21 











Just Published. 


FUN! FUN!! 
The LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JEFFERSON 
DAVIS, price 25 cents. Sent | 44 Address C. L. 
BRIGGS, 144 Dearborn street, cago, Ill. 517-20 





From $1,000 to $6,000 a-year can be 
made by an Active and Intelligent Man as Agent for a 
Life Insurance Company, one of the best and most 
popular in the country. To Ministers and . School 
Teachers this is un excellent opportunity. Address, 
with references, Post Office, box 6736, N. Y. city. 








To Enterprising Men and Women. 

To be disposed of, the Right to sell a most useful and 
valuable Patent Invention, which will realize from $10 
to $15 per day, by. settling ina cfty, or traveling through 
any part of the civivzed world. Samples mailed on 
receipt of $1. Address J. PONSONBY, P. O. Box 386, 
New York. 


AT YOUR OWN HOMES. — Thousands can realize 
a hundred dollars weekly. No utensils required except 
these found in every household. Profits 100 per cent. 
Demand staple as flour. It is the greatest discovery of 
the age, Fu!l particulars sent on receipt of two stamps 
for return postage. Address HOPKINS & BROWN, 641 
Broadway, New York. 519-22 


Beautiful False Moustaches, 50 cents 
and $la pair. “~... «tamp for circulars and curiositics, 
Address C. W. Pa. ! J, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











Ladies. Attention! — Valuable information 
gives to those who may wish it, on receipt of 15 cents, 
CHA®. W. MAYNARD, 
%8. S .fford Springs, Connecticut. 


Photograph “ards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample25 cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), 
$1 25 perypack; also Marked Back Playing Cards, $1 50 
per pack, Ai) by .oal on receipt of pricg. Address 

tf lL. UEMMETTE, 68 Liberty street, N. ¥, 
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Returned Soldiers, and everybody with a small capital, 
make $20 per day selling our con, oni con 





M. D. GILBERT & OO., Stationers, 
102 Nassau strect, New York. 
DUNWN’s 


Great Gift Sale. Great Gift Sale. 


© SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 398. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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PARLOR. ORGANS! 


Church Organ Harmoniums, School Organs, and 
Melodeons. We have just comp’2ted improvements 
which render our instruments far superior to any 
ray ea ey a ot oe 

no 8 
illustrated CARHART NEEDHAM & CO., 
No, 97 East 23d street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
Warerooms, No. 71 & 73 Hast 14th St., 
Between Union Square and Irving Place, 








NEW YORE. tfo 
EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIME-KEEPER, —= 


One Dollar Hach. 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


An Exact and ReviaBie Pocket Trme-Keerer for the 
a S A decidedly unique and wonderful novelty. 
tly constructed on the most approved screENTIFIC 


Junior Crerx—“ Want to know where the oil is ? 
so don't bore me any longer.” 


BOR(E)ING IN WALL STREET. 
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Why we are boring for it as hard as we can—and 





PRINCIPLES, and warr to DENOTE SOLAR TIME, with 
absolute certainty and the utmost precision. More truth- 
ful than the most costly and ela te Time-keeper of 
modern manufacture.. It never can be wrong. ‘ Jt re- 
quires no key,” or winding up. Never runs down ; 
and can never be too fast or too slow. It is a most 
remarkable article. Just introduced into this country 
from Europe, where it is pune by ‘“‘ Royal Letters 
Patent.” Price for a single one, with plain or fancy 
White Dials, in Gold or Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. 
Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on o 
receipt of price. All orders must be addressed to 
J. W. DE & OO., Sole Proprietors, 
° 204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 


Important Announcement. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell some new and SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAV- 
INGS, Sample lot sent for $10 that will sell for $30. 
Catalogues and terms sent on application, 

HASKINS & CO., 36 Beckman street, N. Y. 





TO CONSUMPTIVES.— The adver= 
tiser, having been restored to health in afew 
& very simple remedy, after having suffered sev 
with a severe lung affection and that dr 
Consumption, is anxious to make known to h 
sufferers the means of cure. To all who des 
will send a copy of the prescription used (free of charge), 
with the directions for preparing and using the same, 
which they will find a sure cure for Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, etc. The only object of the adver- 
SEWIN G MACHINES, tiser in sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted 
and spread information, which he conceives to be invalu- 

496 BROADWAY, B. ¥. otf able, and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, 
- as it will cost them nothing, and may prove a blessing. 
B ALL ou’s Parties wishing the prescription will please address 
Rey. EDWARD A. WILSON, 














PATENTED ts) Williamsburg, Kings County, New York. 
FRENCH 
Warranted to FIT, s 
and to be 
CHEAPER Dr. Taisor’s Concentrated Medical Pineapple Cider 
will cure you if you are sick, and if you are well, will 
for the same QUAL- | prevent sickness. See long advertisement in Frank 


ESLIE’Ss ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER from May 13th to 
June 17th, 1865, inclusive. Send for circular. One- 
ounce sample bottle sent free by mail, on receipt of 30c, 
to pay postage. B. T. BABBITT, Nos. 64 to 74 Wash- 
ington st., N. Y¥. 0510-22 


ITIES and MAKE 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 


Circular contajn- 
ing drawings and 
prices sent free, 


}For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 
“BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 


x 








Try Ward's India-Rubber Enameled 
PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS. 


ALSO, WARD'S FRENCH PRINTED 





PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS, 
AT ALL GENTS FURNISH/NG STORES. 
The Trade supplied at 
N°. 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


99 & 101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. 


Eprron or Frank Lesiie’s: Dear Srr—With your 
permission I wish to say to the readers of your paper, 
that I will send, by return mail, to all who wish it (free), 
a recipe, with full directions, for making and using a 
simple ETABLE BALM, that will effectually re- 
move, iti ten days, Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles, 
and all Impurities of the Skin, leaving the same soft, 
clear, smooth and beautiful. 

I will also mail free to those having Bald Heads or 
Bare Faces simple directions and information that will 
start a full wth of luxuriant Hair, 
or a Moustache, in than 30 days. 

All applications answered by return mail, without 
charge. Respectfully yours, 

THOS, F. CHAPMAN, Chemist, 

616-170 


No. 831 Broudway, N. Y. 
FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper's Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 


by HARNDEN’S ‘RESS, No, 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 


Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses, 
A po me delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin ; re- 
mains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1. 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., 
133 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 























GOLD P ‘$.—The best Pen for the least money 
is the JOHNSON PEN, warranted for one year, 14 carats 
fine; also every variety of Penholders on hand. Pens 
Repointed on receipt of 50 cents. Pens sent by mail. 
Send for circular. E. 8. JOHNSON, Manufactory and 
Office, No, 15 Maiden lane. 519-3lo 
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Sel f-adjusting Enamelled “ Snow White" Linen finished, $7 and 





90 per dos. Samples mailed, 75c. and $l. Mlusion Stitched, $1 25 
and $150. Byron, with band, $250. Gents.’ Steel Shirt Bosoms, 
$5; Cuffs, $2. ‘* Steel Clad Shirt,” $5; Neck Tie, $1. Ladies 
“* Steel Collars.” $150; Cuffs, $150 per pair. Send “ size’ and 
” Tradesupplied. Briton & Foeeax, Inventors, Patentees 
facturers, 78 Nassau St., N. ¥. 2 








GREA , = SALE 
0 
$1,000,000 worth 
or 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


See advertisement. ROWEN & CO. Page 398. 
° 





Shooting, Fishing, 
Sporting Tackle 


ALFRED WOODHAM, 
424 Broadway, 


Bet. Canal and Howard Sts., N. Y. 
Repairing done well. tfo 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
OF THE WAR! 


Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 


of all kinds, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION 
CONTEST. 

Bull Run, Nashville, 

Yorktown, Strawberry Plains, 

Gettysburg, Deep Bottom, 
Oaks, Belle Plain, 

Savage Station, Monitors, 

Fredericksburg, Chattanooga, 

Fairfax, Fort Morgan, 

Dutch Gap, Atlanta, 

Pontoon Trains, Richmond, 

Hanover Junction, Petersburg, 

Lookout Mountain, Charleston, 

Chickahominy, Mobile, 

City Point, &c., &c. 





Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes, 
Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 
Just published by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & OO., 
° 501 Broadway, N.Y. 


SMOLANDER’S 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 


BUCKU, 


For diseases of the Stomacn, RuEumatTism, Dropsy, 
&c. Price OnE DotiaR. For sale by D. Barnes & Co., 
New York. BurizicuH & Rogers, Boston, Mass., Gene- 
ral Agents, 607-190 











Without Spectacles, Doctor or Medi 

cine. Pamphlet mailed free, on receipt of 10 cents, 
Address E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 

0000 1130 Broadway, New York. 


= 


Sent, 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. Onea 
cation warranted to curl the most straight and stu 
hair into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls. 
postpaid, on receipt of $1. Address 

2-24 8. 8S. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 














THE ARCANA WATCH. 
Ladies’ Size, $25. Gents’ Size, $25. 
Flegant as an 18 karat Gold Watch—First-Class Time- 


~ Vineland Lands. 


keepers. Sent by mail, free of c on receipt of 
A case of six for $125. Will for three times 
cost. GIRARD W. DEVAUGH & CO., Sole Im- | $36 per acre, payable within four years. 
porters, No. 15 Mriden Lane, N. Y. ° end good cociety. 


beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. 





Derby’s Sure Cure for Piles. 
Price 75 cents per box. Burtzicm & Rocers, Boston, 
Mass., Sole Agents, 607-190 





To all wanting Farms. 


e and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
Good business openings for manufactories and others. j 
It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. The 


Churches, schools 


Letters answered. Papers giving full information will 


be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis Township, New Jersey. 
From Report of SoLon Roxprnson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune Le 
It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable candition for pleasant 


Sarming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” 


General Agents. 








A Bravtirut ENGRAVED GOLD-PLATED Watcz, Double 
Santen" Cap, — Size, White Enan culled Dial, Cut 


‘ovements,”” and Correct Timekeeper, 
7,” indicating the 
case. A 













A neat SILVER WATCH, same as above, with the 
Miniature Calendar, &c., specially adapted to the Anmr. 
Pn by mail, to any part of the country, for 
only $7. 
we vey and American LEVERS from $25 up. Good 
A 









Watches ot all descriptions. 
ddress CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Sole Importers, 
° 38 and 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 



















° Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers, 


REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT 


Cures Sart Ruevum and Army Itc. Price 35 cents, 
For sale by all Druggists. 507-190. 































THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 rmes, mailed to any address for 50 cts 
THREE of different powers for $1. Address 
F. B.. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 


ITCH. (WEA TONS ITCH. 
SCRATCH.\ OINTMENT /SCKATCH. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours—also cures Salt Rhewin, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 cents; vos 60 cts. to Weeks & Potter, Boston, 
Mass., will forwarded free by mail. For sale by all 
Druggists, 497-5220 


WLASON’S HAIR DYZ. 


The best in the market. For sale by Demas BARNES 
& Co., New York. Burixzicu & RocGers, Boston, x 
5607-190 








































































A New Publishing House.—The cheapest 
lace to buy books in the country. Have you seen 
awley’s new publications? You can buy your books 
cheaper of this house than at any other place. T. R. 
DAWLEY, Publisher, No. 13 & 15 Park Row, N. Y. o 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
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SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. © 








CG = - ROOK SET , 


New Patent “Snap and Catch’em” 
Fish Hooks. Takes every fish that bites. Springs 
open in his mouth. Can now fill orders promptly. 
Agents wanted. Send 25 cents for sample Hook and 
terms to JOSEPH BRIGGS, 335 Broadway, New York. 

o 





ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 
BSB. TT. EEAYVTWARD, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 

208, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

I have now ready the ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND 
BADGE, and the appropriate Badge for every depart- 
ment of the army. I will send sample, coin silver, on 
the receipt of $2. Local Re = wanted everywhere. 
Send for wholesale illustra circular. °o 


ARE| 
EIPT, 


Containing many Secrets and much valuable informa- 
tion never before made public, including over 100 


Receipts now in exclusive use by the celebrated Metro- 
politan Hotel of this city. Price 20 cents; mailed, postage 
Broadway, N. Y. tfo 
$20 G.&S.CrystalD.P. $20 
utting up the Crystal Door Plate. 
yr wanted. Stock, Tools and In- 
CO., 39 Nassau street, New York. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 
The National Park Bank 
of New York. 

This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit, bearing 
interest, on favorable terms. 

















free. Address HUTCHINSON & CO., Publishers, 569 
FI 000 a year can be realized gilding and 
j structions cost $20. L. L. TODD & 
519-3lo 
Capital,...$2,000,000 | Surplus... .$1,200,000 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 
519-310 





New York, August 21, 1865. 


A Favorite MEDICINE 
with all classes, 











100 of the best selling subjects of Card 
Photographs produced in this country, mailed, 
it) on receipt of $5, by 
aeanee “ J. L. G. PIERPONT, 
° Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau street, N. Y. 




















